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A 
COMPARISON OF CELTIC WORDS FOUND IN OLD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE anp ENGLISH DIALECTS 
WITH MODERN CELTIC FORMS. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


IF we continue our researches in this field, we find that 
in Anglo-Celtic words we still meet with tenues for 
medi, or medize for aspirate ; as in p for b, b for bh 
or v; t for d, and d for dd or th. 

P for b in anlaut. 


Anato-CELtIc. Mop. Czuttc. 
Per, to fall in drops (Lanc.) W. beru, to drop, to ooze (Pryse) ; 
Arm. era, to drop, to distil 
Parch, to scorch, to burn Ir. Gael. barg, burning, red hot; 
Manx, paagh (for parg?), dry, 
thirsty 
Parken, a kind of cake (Lanc.) O. Ir. bairgen, panis, placenta (Z’, 


462; Goid., 76); Ir. Gael. bair- 
ghean, a cake 
Paw, dirty, obscene ; also baw W. baw, mire, dirt; dirty, filthy 


“ Pshaw, wench and pimp, paw words; I know thou 
art an honest fellow.” (Wycherley, Country Wife). 


Pour, to cause to issue, to make a W.dwrv, to cast, throw, pour ; dwrw 


liquid flow out or down glaw, to rain ; bwrw, fundere (Z’, 
632) 
Prog, food, victuals; food tobeeaten Ir. Gael. brochan, pottage; Manx, 
in the fields (Cumb.) broghan, id.; Corn. ruha for bruga 
or brugha, id.; W. pry (for pryg 2), 
food 
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Anauo-Czttic. 
Proud, used of an animal under sexual 
excitement ‘ ‘ as 
Purley, weak-sighted, short-sighte 
Wilts.) ; 


for b in auslaut. 
Bop, a father (Suff.) 


Clap, a lip (W.); the lower part of a 
hawk’s beak (Dict. Rust.) 

Crap, a bunch, a cluster (W.) 

Fape, a gooseberry (H.) 

Gope, to shout (Cumb.); Dan. gab, 
mouth of a river 


Mip, a nymph (Hall) 


COMPARISON OF CELTIC WORDS — 


Mop. Ceztrt1e, 
W. brwd, hot; Arm. broud, very hot, 
ardent ; trés chaud, ardent 
W. byr, short ; lug, light ; Uygad, 
the eye; Corn. ber, short ; loc, 
sight ; Arm. derr, short ; /uch, sight 


Ir. Gael. b0b-an, a father ; Sans. vap- 
ila for bap-ila, a father 
Ir. Gael. clad, a lip, a thick lip 


W. graban, a cluster 

Tr. Gael. faob ( fabu), a round lump 

Ir. Gael. gob, a beak, a mouth ; go- 
bach, prating, scolding 


This word, I think, must be connected with W. 
Arm. mab, a son, for map. There was an old form 


maqvi. 


Can this have become mapi, and, by assimi- 


lation, mipi? Cf. Corn. meppig,a child ; Arm. map, a 


son ; mipien, sons. 


Mop, a tuft of grass (W.); the gall 
of the wild rose (Sal.) 


Sop, a lump of black lead (Cumb.); 
. _ of grass (N ); 0. N. soppr,a 
a. 


Gael. mob, anything rough, a tuft, a 
mop, disorder; Ir, mazbean, a clus- 


ter 
W. sob, a tuft, a bunch, a mass ; s0- 
pen, @ mass, a bundle 


p also represents in Anglo-Celtic words bh or v (f) 


in Mod.-Celtic ; as in 


Cope, a tribute paid to the lord of the 
manor in Derbyshire for smelting 


lead 

Cappull, capul, a horse 

Crap. “In some places darnel is so 
called.” (Dict. Rust.) 

Craple,a claw (Spenser); Germ. krab- 
beln, to grapple, to grope 

Pal, two courses or rounds in knit- 
ting (Wright) 


Pan, money (slang) 


Pooly, urine (Wright) ; voiding of 
urine (W.) . 


Ir. Gael. cobhach, tribute; cobh, in 
O. Ir. cob, victory, conquest 


W. ceffyl, horse 
ba 4g ; Ir. Gael. creamh, wild gar- 
ic 

W. craff, claws; Arm. craban, griffe, 
ongle pointu 

W. ffal,a circle, a fold; Ir. Gael. fal, 
a circle, an enclosure; Manx, paal, 
a ring, a fold ; Sans. palla, a large 
chest for grain ; pallz, a small vill- 
age (inclosure) 

Ir. Gael. fang, a coin; ban, copper ; 
banna, a Galinenas ; Arm. paz, 
money ; Sans. pana, a copper coin 


Ir. Gael. fual=fula, urine 
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The sounds bh, f, or v, in Mod. Celtic, are more com- 
monly represented by 6 in Anglo-Celtic ; as in 


Anato-CE.Tic. 
Ab, water, moisture, sap 


Mop. Cestric. 
O. Ir. and Gael. adh, water ; W. af- 
on, ariver ; Sans. ap, apnas, water 


‘Yet diverse have assaied to deal without okes to that 
end, but not with so good success as they have hoped, 
because the ab or juice will not so soon be removed 
and cleane drawn out.”—Harrison, Desc. Eng., 213. 


Crab, sour, rough (Webs.) 


Crabe, to fight; a term in falconry 
(Bailey) 


Dibles, difficulties (E.) 


Garb, a sharp, piquant taste in beer 
or wine (Bailey) 


Glab, a tattling person (Sal.) 
| Glabber, to speak indistinctly, as 
children (Wedgw.); Germ. kaf- 
er, @ prater 


Ir. Gael. garbh, rough, coarse; Arm. 
garv; W. garw, sharp, rough ; Ir. 
Gael. geur, gér, sharp, sour, rough 

W. craf, claws, talons; crafu, to 
scratch; Arm. craban; Ir. crubh, a 
claw 

Ir. Gael. diobhail (dibal), loss, injury, 
want ; Gael. diubhail, a calamity, 
distress ; Manx. doilleys (with the 
loss of 5), a difficulty 

Ir. Gael. garbh, Arm. garv, W. garw, 
rough, sharp; Ir. Gael. gardhan, 
coarse ground meal 

Ir. Gael. glafar, noise, prating, chat- 
ter; Gael. glafair; Ir. glabaire, a 
babbler ; Ir. glam, noise, outcry, 
chatter 


We find also f in Anglo-Celtic words, with the sound 
of English f, answering to f (v) in Welsh; as in 


Gufere, @ stream 


W. gofer, a stream ; Arm. gouer, id. 


“ Alle the gotes of thy guferes and groundeles powles, 
And thy stryuande stremes of stryndes so mony 
In on daschande dam, dryues me (Jonah) ouer.” 


(All the channels of thy streams and bottomless pools, 





and thy clashing rivers, of kinds so many, in one dash- 
ing dam-stream drive over me.)—Allit. P. E. E. T.S., 
C. 311. 


¥ HAyfyr, a castrated goat 


“The meat of a castrated goat of six or seven years 
old (which is called hyfyr) is reckoned the best.”— 
(Pennant, Br. Zool., i, 38); O. N. hafr, caper. 


Pennant, as a Welshman, may be only quoting a 
+}, be = 6° 
¥ Whips L, Ai fajiee , 


) 7 > . ° 
bun e' Peek , clay “ YS . 


W. hafr, hyfyr, a castrated goat 
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word of his fellow countrymen, but the same word 
exists in Anglo-Celtic in the form of. 

Haver, Havior, a gelded deer. “ Haviour bucks” 
(Ann. of Agric., Britten, p. 102) ; also called “ Havi- 
ours”. In Durham, havering is the name of a gelded 
buck. 

p is also found as the anlaut of some Anglo-Celtic 
words, where it is wanting in Mod. Celtic. 


Ana1o-CELrTIC. Mop. CE.ri¢. 
Plunk, to give a fair and full hit W.UWawn for plana, full, abundant ; 
(Leeds)! Ir. Gael. din; Manx, Jane, full, 
Plonker, anything of unusual sub- _— great; Lat. plenus ; Sans. piirna 


stance or thickness (Leeds) 


The word planets or plennets (Cumb.) in the phrase, 
“raining in planets”, seems to be from the same source. 


“ Heavier now the tempest musters, 
Down in plennets teems the rain.” 
Stagg’s Poems. 


Plim, pliable (Heref.) ee soft, limp ; plydd, soft, flexi- 
e 


Prat, a buttock (Dekker), a thigh The Cavaligre Nigra concludes that 
(Coles) this is the primitive form of the Ir. 
less, a buttock : “ess (clunis) pro 
lat-ja, ex antiquiore prut-ja; Lat. 
latus ; Gr. sdards” (Gloss. Vet. Hib. 

Cod. Taur., xix) 


If this be correct, it is singular that the primitive 
form, as deduced by Nigra, should be exactly the form 
as retained in England. Prat may, however, be con- 
nected with Ir. Gael. bras, thick. : 

We find the same result in the dental consonants as 
in the others, 7,e., the surd mute appears in Anglo- 
Celtic words where we find the sonant mute in Mod.- 
Celtic, and the sonant mute where we find spirants in 
Mod.-Celtic, as in 


Tif’, liquor, a draught of liquor (v. Ir. Gael. daif, a drink ; Ir. tibre, tib- 
e hir, a spring, a fountain 





1 The suffix -k (for -ok) is a common verbal formative in Anglo- 
Celtic words: -ok is also common. See p. 91. 
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Anato-CzxrIc. Mop. Ceutre. 
Turin, the nose of the bellows (Y); W.duryn, a snout, a bird’s bill ; trw- 
O. N. triona, tryne, rostrum yn, @ snout, a nose 
Latimer, an interpreter W. dladmer, an interpreter 
— the knapweed, Centaurea W. madfelen, id. 
scabiosa 


“ Matfelon, jacia nigra” (Prom. Parv.) 

Gerard mentions the English names, knap-weed, 
bull-weed, matfelon, but also materfillon or matrefillen. 
The name is mattefelon in the Cath. Aug.; but, in a 
MS. quoted by Way, it is mandefelune. (See Way’s 
note, p. 329.) 


Quittor, quetter,an ulcer, matter flow- W. chwydr, chwydredd, ejected mat- 
ing from a sore ter, corruption ; chwydd, a swelling 
Bratt, a kind of garment Ir. Gael. breid, frieze, a coarse kind 
of woollen cloth, a coif; Manx, 
breid, a hood; Arm. 5roz, jupe; Ir. 
bread, a piece of milled, woollen 
cloth; W. drethyn, cloth, woollen 

cloth ; Ir. drat, cloak, mantle 


“ Caracalla est vestis villosa que Anglice dicitur brazt 
vel hakel” (M.S. Lans., 413, H.) Caracalla was the 
name of a Gaulish mantle. 


Brut, a record, a chronicle W. brud, a chronicle; Arm. brid, id. 
“Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain.” 

Cert, a tribute, a tax W. céd, an aid or tribute given to the 
lord; Ir. Gael. ceart, a toll, custom, 
debt, right 

Divet, a turf or sod (N.) Gael. duibheid (dufed), a flat turf 
Duffet, id, (N.) used for covering cottages; Ir. 


Gael. dubh, black 
Gleet, glette, filth, viscous matter; 0. W. glud, paste; Arm. glud, viscous 
N. gleta, humor matter, glue; Ir. Gael. gloth, glodh, 
slime, mucous matter 


“As mote in at a munster (minster) dor, so mukel wern his chawles. 


He (Jonah) glydes in by the giles, thurg glaymande glette.”” 
Allit. P. C., 269 





1 The church of St. Mary Matfelon in London (Whitechapel) is 
said to have been so named because the field in which it was built, 
and the neighbouring ground, bore the name of matfelon from the 
abundant growth of the knapweed there. 

2 Caracalla was a Gaulish name for a large cloak; probably from 
car, winding, flowing, and calla, Ir. caille, a cloak. It is evident from 
this word that the Ir. caille is not from Lat. palliwm. 
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Aneto-CELTI¢. Mop. Cetric. 
Losset, lucett, a large wooden dish Ir. Gael. losaid, a kneading-trough, 
used in the North a wooden dish; Ir. losad, in the 
county of Cavan (O’Don.); Manx, 
losht, a kneading-trough 


“ But shee that lives by nille (needle) and tape, 
And with her bag and lucett begs, 
Oft makes her husband many a scape (trick) 
Although she goes in simple raggs.” 
Percy MSS., ii, 402. 


The Editors suggest that lucett may mean a budget, 
and refer to the Fr. lucet[luchet|, a spade. 


Nicet, a breast-cloth, a wrapper for W. neisiad, a kerchief; nazis, a band, 
the bosom or neck (Hall) a tie 


Snite, an old name for the snipe. W. ysnid,—l, a beak; 2, a snipe; 
Snite, ibis (Z. EB. Voe., i, 253) Corn, snit, a snipe 
Soort, to puuish (Som.) W. sardio, to beat down, to chastise 


The surd mute ¢ is often found in Anglo-Saxon where 
we find th or dd in Mod. Celtic. 
t for th. 


Anerty, hardy, stout W. nerth; Arm. nerz, vigour, energy 
(Z’, 99); W. nerthus, strong, vigor- 
ous; Ir, Gael. neart, nert, might, 
force 


“A knight full anerty gaf them this answere.” (Lang- 
toft’s Chron.) Cf. W. gwyr and agwyr, crooked. 


Aclite, awry (N.) Ir. Gael. clith, left-handed, awkward; 
Ir. cliudh, squint-eyed 

Brait, a rough diamond: a term W. éraith, brith, spotted, speckled ; 
used by jewellers Arm. briz, tacheté, moucheté 

Burt, to press or indent anything W. durth, a violent thrust ; burthio, 
(Som.) to thrust 

Burtle, a sweeting: a country word W. berthyll, fair, beautiful, pleasing ; 
(Bailey) berthyd, beauty, a jewel 

Cat, a kind of food given to pigeons; Ir. Gael. coth, food ; cothadh, support 
Du. kost, food 


Clit, close, heavy (Dors.) Ir. clith, close; Gael. clith, strong ; 
W. llud, close, compact 
Mytyng, a darling W. meithyn, a nursling, a darling 


‘“‘ Haylle, maker of man! haylle, sweetyng ; 
Haylle, so as I can; haylle, praty mytyng.” 
Townley Mys. 
Rit, to swallow greedily (N.) W. rhwth, greedy ; rhythu, to open 
wide, to be greedy; rhyth-gi, a 
greedy dog 
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Anato-CeE.ric. Mop. CeLTIc. _ 
Tret, a contribution, a tax W. treth, tredd, a contribution, tax, 
rate, tribute 


‘Hath thy herte be wrothe or gret (sorrowful) 
When Goddes serves was drawe on ret.” 


MS. Cott. H. 
O. Fr. treu, trehus, treud, impost, tax (Rog.); but 
probably from a Celtie source. 
t for dd or dh. 


Attle, refuse in mines W. adhail, refuse (Williams, Corn. 
Dict.) ; W. adill, vilis, abjectus 
(Dav.) ; Corn. atal, attal, refuse, 
waste 

Kettle, a lump, a swelling (Surrey) W. chwydd,a swelling (chwyddel, a 
little swelling 1) 

Raty, cold, tempestuous (N.) Ir. Gael. reodh, frost ; Gael. reodha. 
frosty ; W. rhew, ice, frost ; Arm. 
reo, great cold 


The sonant mute d often represents th or W. dd in 
the Irish or Welsh languages ; as in 


Cade, the penis (Arth. and Merlin, Ir. caith, the penis 


36 
Clan, a ditch (Bailey); a ditch or W. clawdd; O. W. claud (Ir. Gloss., 
fence (N.) 59), a ditch, trench, embankment, 
fence ; Ir. cladh, a dike, an em- 
bankment 
Glauds, hot, bright gleams between W. glawdd, a lustre, glow, splendour 
showers (Nhamp.); 0. N. gladr; (marked by Pryse as obsolete) 
Sw. glad, smooth, polished, shining 
Glade, an open space in a wood W. gledd, the green sward, the face of 
the earth. “ Glebis, gletu (gledu 2), 
If the word be gledu, we may, per- 
haps, compare the mod. W. gledd 
(hence Eng. glade ?).” (W. Stokes, 
Phil. Soc., 1860) 
Gowdy, wanton ; gowdychare, an O. Ir. goithim, futuo ; Ir. Gael. guth, 
abode of harlots (Newc.) shame, disgrace ; Ir. gutolach, an 
Gowder, futuere! adulterer ; 0. W. gdd, got, fornica- 
tion, incontinence; Arm. gada, fu- 
tuere (used of beasts) 
Houdery, gloomy, overcast (W.) W. hudd, gloom; huddol, gloomy, 
darkening 





1 “ Gadales in capitular. Car. M. ap Baluz, i, 343: ‘de gadualibus et 
meretricibus volumus’ reducendum erit ad gatul, quia Armor. hod. 
cum d non 2, gadalez, meritrix, gadal, libidinosus (unde Germ. geil ?), 
ut Province. godina, godineta, unde Gall. hod. gowine goiter, ad gotin 
(Hibern. vet. goithimm, gl. futuo, Sg.; Cambr. hod. godineb, forni- 
catio).”—Z’, 186. 
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Mop. Ceuric. 
W. pridd, mould, earth, soil 


Aneto-CELric. 

Plid, earth, soil (Dev.) 

Pride, the mud-lamprey, from liv- 
ing in the mud of streams (Hng. 
Enc., iv, 277) 

Ted, to spread hay W. tedd, a spread; teddu, to spread 


out; ted, a stretch 
“ Alas! Callimachus, when wealth cometh into the 
hands of youth before they can use it, then fall they 
into all disorder that may be, teddin with a forke in 
one yeare that which was not gathered in twenty.”— 


Lyly’s Euphues. 
Tud, an apple-dumpling (Glouc.) 

t and d before a vowel, 
sounded as ch or j; as 


Chee, an out-house, a hen-roost 
(Kent) 


(Heref.) 
Char, id. 


Cheat, the bearded darnel (Dors., 
Linc.) 


{ii burn wood into charcoal 


Chit, a call to a cat (Lanc.) 
Chynge, reuma (EZ. E. Voc., i, 267) 


Jerk, to throw with a sudden effort 
Jink, chink, to ring money, to jingle 
Jouds, rags (Dev.), also duds 


Joe-ben, the black-cap or great tit- 
mouse (Suff.) 


W. twdd, a lump, a hunch 


especially before e or 7, are 


W. ty, a house; Corn. chy, a house, 
a dwelling; Ir. Gael. tigh, a house; 
Manx, thie, id. 

Manx, chiarry, charrey, dry ; cheer, 
to dry by the fire; the same word 
as Ir. Gael. dior, heat; to heat, 
kiln-dry, to parch 

Ir. dithein (dite) ; Gael. dithean, the 
darnel ; but in Gael. di=Eng. 7; 
diu=ju, diong=jung. From dite 
we have jzt=jeet, hardened in cheat. 

W. titw, puss, a fond name for a cat 

Manx, ching, sick, diseased, a sore, an 
ulcer; Ir. Gael. tinn, sick ; tinneas, 
disease 

W. tercu, to jerk 

W. tincio, to tinkle 

Gael. dud, a rag ; dudach, ragged ; 
Ir. dad, a piece 

Manx, doo; Ir. dubh, black: Ir. Gael. 
beann (ben), head 





Jussocks, tufts of grass; also tussocks W. ° a tuft, a top (twysoc, a little 
tuft 
“They turn (the hay) against the wind that breaks 
the jussocks, which otherwise would hang together and 
fall heavy.”—Mod. Husb., 1750. 
g also, before a vowel, is sounded as J, as 


Jouring, a scolding (Dev.) W. gawri, to shout, to cry aloud 


‘“‘T pray the Lord that did you hither send, 
You may your cursing, swearings, jowrings, end.” 
Hayman’s Quidlibets. 
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We have also gere, geere, jest, jeer, frenzy (an old 
word, Bailey), and jeer, which I would connect with Ir. 
Gael. gearr, to cut, to taunt; Manx garrish, a jest, a 
sneer, ridicule. Prof. Skeat connects Eng. jeer with 
Du. scheeren, in the phrase gek scheeren, to shear, to 
fool, to jeer; but gek scheeren means, ‘‘to play the 
fool with one, to make a fool of one” (Holtrop.), and 
how can we get the old form gere from Du. scheeren ? 

The W. chw is constantly represented by wh in 
Anglo-Celtic words: as E. whap, a blow; W. chwap. 
Wherry, to laugh ; whert, joy, mirth; W. chwerthin. 
Whew, a sudden movement; W. chwiw. Whiff, a 
quick movement, a slight blast; W. chuif. Whig, 
sour, buttermilk ; W. chwig. Whig, a kind of sweet 
cake ; W. chwiog. Whute, to whistle ;. W. chwyth; and 
Whin, the rest-harrow (N. Hamp.); furze or gorse 
(Cumb.) W. chwyn. 

The letter s is found as anlaut in Anglo-Celtic words 
without y prefixed, as in Welsh. The prefix is not 
used in either Cornish or Armoric. 

Scavel, rapacious, greedy (Coles, V. W. ysgafaelus, rapacious ; cafael, to 

A. take, to get 
Scovel, a mop (Ainsworth) W. ysgubell, a broom, a besom ; Arm. 


skubel, balai; skubilen, fouet (voc. 
ninth century) 


Scovy, uneven (Dev.) W. ysgoev, fluctuating, waving 

Scowles, old excavations of mines W. ysgau, hollow; ysgeuol, excavated, 
(Heref.) hollow 

Scopes, scobes, scaubes, sharp-pointed W. ysgolp, a sharp-pointed stake; Ir, 
stakes used in thatching Gael. scolp, id. 

Scrant, to scorch (Som.) W. ysgra (for ysgrad 1), hard, dry ; 

crad, heat ; cras, roasted, parched 
Scray, the sea-swallow (Webster) Ir. ysgruen, ysgretan, the sea-swallow; 


Arm. skrav, id. 
Sculpin, a small fish of the genus W. ysgolp,asharp-pointed stake; col, 


cottus, furnished with spines (Web- a sting, a prickle. See scopes 
ster) 

Slip, clay wade smooth and limp for W. yslib, smooth, glib; J/ipa, flaccid, 
the potter limp 


The W. si appears in Anglo-Saxon words as sh; as 
in Shig, to ruin; W. sigo, to shatter. Shock, a rough 
head of hair ; W. sioch, a bush of hair.’ Shonk, hearty, 


1 The A. S. sceacga, a bush of hair, what is rough or shaggy, is 
the etymon assigned to shock by Mahn. 
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healthy (W.); W. scone, brisk, active. Sh appears fre- 
uently for s before other vowels; as Shore, to threaten 
N.); W. sori, to chafe, to be angry. Shorry, a large _ 
stick on which hedgers carry fagots (Nhamp.); W. 
ysgwr, a branch, a stake; Arm. skourr, a branch of a 
tree, cut or not, but always a large branch. Shard, 
dung ; W. ysgarth, dung ; carth, off-scouring, filth. 
There are other variations, implying generally a 
more archaic form in Anglo-Celtic words ; as in 


Anauo-Cetric. Mop. Cztr1c. 
Congel, a stick, a staff (Lanc.); prim., W. cogel, a staff, a distaff; from the 
a stick with a knob r. coc or conc, the n being retained 


in Sans. gankha, a shell ; Lat. con- 
cha; Eng. slang, conk, a large, 


round nose 
Conker, @ snail-shell (F.) W. cogwrn, an apple, a shell, a lim- 
Conger, id. (Nhamp.) pet. See supra 
Cogger, id. (Nhamp.) 
Cleyms, sores raised on beggars’ Ir. Gael. claimh, scurvy, disease 
bodies artificially (Bailey) marked by sores (mh=v); W. clafr, 
a scurf, leprosy 
Mirp, bright, thriving (Lanc.) W. mir, fair, comely, bright 


Of these, the space at our command will not allow us 
to give more instances. 

The Celtic forms still remaining in our Anglo-Celtic 
words may now be discussed. They show how close 
and extensive must have been the union of the two 
races, for sometimes a Celtic suffix is found appended 
to Teutonic words. 


FORMS OF NOUNS. 


-ik a form of diminution. Arm. pdt, pdd,' a pot, 
what contains or infolds; pod-zk, a little pot; lestr, a 
vessel, a vase; lestrik, a little vase; Ang.-Celt. patt-ick, 
a little jug (W.); Ir. pata, a vessel. Scorrick, a very 
small sum. 


1 The Arm. forms, pot, pod, shew that our Eng. pod is only a vari- 
ant of pot, used in a special sense. We have, however, lately been 
told that the Celtic race must have borrowed the word from the 
Romans, and that the Romans must have had a word potus or 
potum, signifying a pot; of which classical scholars, unfortunately, 
have never heard. Professor Skeat says more wisely, because more 
truly, s. v. pot, “this is one of the homely Celtic words”. 
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-og or -oc, a form of dim. Ir. Gael. mas, round, a 
hip; Ir. mas-og, a little berry; Ang.-Celt. ball-ock, a 
testicle ; bitt-ock, a little bit; mzll-ock, a little mill, 
plumm-ocks, little plums ; sil-ock, small fry. (Ir. Gael. 
siol |sila], seed, spawn, progeny.) 

-an, -in, or -yn, a sign of individuality or of small- 
ness. [r. Gael. caora, berries ; caoran, a single berry. 
W. hesg, sedge ; hesgen, a single sedge or rush ;' cist, 
a chest ; cistan, a little chest. Ang.-Celt. furgin, a 
wooden fork ; win, a stem of ivy ; elvin, elven, a single 
elm ; porkin, a young pig ; raton, a young or small rat. 

-el or -ell, a dim. form. (See Zeuss, 304.) W. 
porchel, a little pig; pomell, a little ball (pwm, pwmp, 
a round lump); Ang.-Celt. cockle, a little cock (cock, a 
cockle, Dev.); dossel, a little doss, a wisp; paddle, a 
small spade ; messel, a little table ; (Ir. mzas, an altar) ; 
with many others. 


VERBAL FORMATIVES. 


-ik or -ich. Gael. foills-ich, to reveal ; Ir. fozlls-agh, 
id.; Ang.-Celt. bann-ick, to beat. 

-ok or -och, -aich, -aigh. Gael. dorch-aich, to darken; 
Ir. ceart-aigh, to regulate; Ang.-Celt. bomm-ock, to 
beat (Corn. bom, a blow); bull-ock, to bully ; cramm- 
ock, to walk lamely ; mall-ock, to curse, to revile ; 
shamm-ock, to sham, to trick ; and many others. 

-al or -le. Manx breb, a kick; breb-al, to kick. 
Ang.-Celt. peart-le, to revive, from peart, pert; cockle, 
to cry like a cock ; cuddle, to embrace ; the idea of fre- 
quency not being included in this class of words. 

-u in Welsh=y in Eng. W. brath, a stab; brathu, 
to stab. A similar form is common in the south of 
England. Ex. clarky, to act as clerk; milky, to milk ; 
renty, to rent, etc. 

We have a remnant of a verbal conjugation in div, I 
do (Y.); cf. W. dysgaf, I learn; and of W. -es, a femi- 
nine form, as brenhin-es, a queen, in mopse, mop-es 


1 Cf. Sans. vana, a forest ; vanin, a single tree. 
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(mopse, puellula, Prom. Parv.); horrocks, a dirty, 
coarse woman ; hazps, a slattern, ete. 

I will add, as an appendix, some words that are 

curious as corruptions of Celtic forms, the tendency 
being invariably to substitute a known form for one 
that has become obscure, as sparrow-grass for aspara- 
gus. Thus we find All-heal,a miner's term in York- 
shire for a new place of working; W. az; Corn. eil, a 
second, another; Corn. wheal, whél, a work, a mine. 
Billy, a bundle of straw (Glouc.) ; W. belysen, a bundle 
of straw; belys, wheat-straw. Cassa-bully, winter- 
cress (S.); Ir. Gael. cas, twisted ; biolar, water-cress ; 
bil, bial, water; the medizval English name of the 
plant being billere and bilders ; W. berwr, cress ; O. W. 
ber, bir, water. Hunger-stone, a kind of quartz (Linc.) ; 
Ir. Gael. unga, copper. Items, tricks, devices (Dev.) ; 
W. huden, for huten, illusion, a trick. Dialogue, the 
eighth part of a sheet of paper (Linc.); Ir. duilleog; 
Gael. duilleag, a little leaf(?). Lurky-dish, the penny- 
royal; W. llyrcadys. Morris, a country name for a 
sea-fish, like an eel, with a very slender body; Ir. 
Gael. muir, sea (W. mor) and easga, an eel. 
_ There are also many terms and phrases that are 
certainly not Teutonic, or Scandinavian, or Norman- 
French, and are, therefore, presumably Celtic. I sub- 
join a few on which the ingenuity of my readers may 
be employed with advantage. i 

Chappel-i-laa. In Furness (Lancashire) if a boy 
pulled hazel-nuts before they were ripe, he was made to 
run the gauntlet between two rows of boys who laydown 
and kicked him as he passed between them. This 
punishment was called chappel-t-laa (Morris's Furn. 
Gloss.) W. caffael y llach, to get the stroke (?). 

Hog-a-wee. A name given by boys in Northamp- 
tonshire to a kind of pastime, “of which the chief 
feature is kicking or gently striking” (Sternberg’s 
Gloss.). W. hac, hag, a cut, and chwi, you, “cut or 
stroke at you”. Cf. Du cata whee, in one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays for “God save you”. 
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Crocodile, a curious country name for the stems of 
Clematis Vitalba (traveller's joy), W. crwea, crooked, 
bent ; but what is dile? W. tyle, an acclivity, with the 
old sound of the y (?). 

Genyfenyc, a prostitute. 

“ Syr, I beschrew all the hole (whole) sorte, 


Such genyfenycs kepeth many one lowe.” 
Hye Way to the Spittel Hous, i, 68. 


W. gwen, a fair one; Ir. gean, a woman; W. ffanwg, a 
covered place, a covert; ffanygl, a covering, protec- 
tion (2); Gr. yuvn. 

Hogminny, a depraved young girl (Dev.); Ir. oigh(og7), 
a young female, and mann, bad, naught (?). 

Onyolbun, the name of a plant mentioned in MS. 
Bibl. R. (H). Ir. Gael. bun; W. bon, a stalk, a stem; 
W. oenol, belonging to a lamb; oen, a lamb. Lamb's 
lettuce, Valeriana locusta (?). 

Thief, a young ewe (Lisle, Obs. on Husb., 1757). 
Ir. othaisg, a sheep of a year old; Gael. othaisg, a year- 
ling ewe (?). 

We may, perhaps, explain some of our popular super- 
stitions from this source. It is commonly supposed 
that a bright spot in the wick of a candle indicates a 
coming letter. Llethrid in Welsh means a gleam, and ¢ 
often corresponds to W. ¢h in Ang.-Celtic, and J to W. 
ll. Now, if the final consonant vanished, the form 
would become Jetr, and when the meaning of the word 
had been forgotten, the word letter, still applied to the 
gleam, would denote in time a letter in the ordinary 
English sense. 

I have offered in these pages some results of an in- 
vestigation in a field which has not hitherto been ex- 
plored, in the hope that the inquiry may be carried on 
by some more competent Celtic scholar than myself. 
Neither the Welsh nor the Irish is my native tongue, 
and the dictionaries to which I am compelled to refer 
are not always trustworthy. The study will amply 
repay the inquirer. The Anglo-Celtic element in our 
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English language enables us to map out Celtic England 
with a near approach to certainty. It will show the 
state of our Celtic forefathers in their domestic and 
social life; the intermarriage of Celtic maidens with 
the Saxon conquerors ; the influence of the Celtic ele- 
ment in the nursery, from the words connected with 
childhood; the degree of Celtic civilisation in the arts of 
medicine, of jewellery, pottery, agriculture, and mining; 
the state of the tenants of the Celtic lords of the soil, 
from the many Celtic words by which those tenures 
were denoted, and will throw some light on Celtic 
forms of religious worship. Much information, too, 
will be given on the form and position of the Celtic 
languages in the fifth and sixth centuries. From the 
words presented we may infer :— 

1. The large extent of the Celtic population, and the 
long continuance of their languages as spoken, or well- 
known, languages in England. The number presented 
in these papers, and in those on “ The Celtic Element 
in the English People”, is large, but it is only a por- 
tion of a collection that has been formed in the course 
of years.’ 

2. It is evident that the Celtic languages presented, 
at the time of the Saxon conquest, a more primitive 
form than in their present state. 

3. The irregularities of the English pronunciation 
may probably be referred to a blending of the Teutonic 
and Celtic races. At least. such sounds as a in ball 
and fate, and the sound of ¢ before a vowel, as in de- 
struction (destrucshon) are Celtic, and may have been 
derived from the Celtic race. 

4, A theory has been propounded by Windisch in 
Kihn’s Beitrage, etc., and adopted by Prof. Rhys, that 
at some undefined period the letter p disappeared from 
the Celtic languages, and, when it appeared again, it 
was used only in foreign words, or as the representa- 

1 T shall be happy to shew this collection, which has now become 


very extensive, to any Celtic scholar who may wish to carry on this 
inquiry. 
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tion of an older & or kv. The sounds of p and D are so 
nearly allied that they might possibly be represented 
by one form, as b and v in Spanish (Habana, pro- 
nounced Havana); but it seems absolutely certain that 
the British Celts used words with p in the anlaut that 
were not foreign, and where p does not represent an 
older k or kv. 

5. It appears that the two great branches of the 
Celtic stock were more nearly allied in the fifth and 
sixth centuries than they are now. The county of 
Lancaster was certainly inhabited by a Cymric popula- 
tion, yet its dialect retained some Celtic words that are 
not now found in Welsh, which have been retained in 
the Irish and Gaelic. The root ber or bir, which is in 
the Welsh berwr (Ir. biolar, Ang.-Celtic billere), though 
found in some Welsh place-names, has disappeared 
from the spoken tongue. 

6. At the same period the Celtic languages, espe- 
cially in the vowel system, approached more nearly 
than at present the Sanskritic type,’ and, therefore, 
were less widely divergent from the primitive Indo- 
European or Aryan speech. 


J. DAVIEs. 


1 I wish to inform any Sanskrit student who may read these 
papers, that the transliteration of Sanskrit words in them is not 
always correct. In the second Part, for example, the rin rina ought 
to be marked as the vocalie 7, and ¢ in katw as the cerebral ¢. 





ERRATA. 


P. 14, for blanc read blange or blanc 
Pp. 17 and 18, for Anglo-Saxon read Anglo-Celtic. 
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HAFOD ADAM AND SOME ANTIQUITIES. IN 
DYFFRYN CEIRIOG, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Harop Apam is a farmhouse situated in the upper 
portion of the valley of the Ceiriog, where the little 
stream called Nant Caledwyn divides the range of hill 
on the northern side, about a mile below the village of 
Llanarmon. It stands in the township of Tregeiriog, a 
detached portion of the parish of Llangadwaladr, itself, 
until recent times, but a chapel of ease to the mother 
church of Llanrhaiadr in Mochnant. The Caledwyn 
brook separates the parish of Llangadwaladr from that 
of Llanarmon, and is the boundary also between the 
manors of Chirk and Mochnant. One field only belongs 
to the farm, on the Llanarmon side of the brook ; and 
this, from its name, “ Megin (probably Mign) Hwyad”, 
appears to have been at one time a swamp, and haunt 
of wild ducks, 

The house is small, and half the space on either floor 
is occupied by one principal room, the hall or kitchen 
below, and the guest-room above. The offices, which 
are detached, and parallel to it, are modern; but pro- 
bably on an earlier foundation, and may have been 
joined to it by a cross-building, so as to form three sides 
of a small court. The external walls are of stone, their 
base being formed of large, rude, unwrought boulders. 
These, no doubt, were originally buried in the ground ; 
but now, by the removal of the soil, they stand exposed 
on the surface, an ill compacted and by no means safe 
substructure for the weight that rests upon them. The 
interior divisions are made of strong, plain oak timbers, 
with lath and plaster filling in the interstices. The 
beams of the kitchen are fine, and deeply moulded, and 
bespeak a place of some importance in times gone by. 
Local tradition, indeed, states that it has formerly been 
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an old church ; and in the upper room there is still to 
be seen a fine relic of a fourteenth century roof. The 
head-space between the principal and the struts is 
quatrefoiled ; the lower spaces between the struts and 
the collar-beam being foliated, and the curved bracing 
ribs of the spandrels are well moulded, and the 
pegs by which they are bound together stand out in 
the woodwork. In the east wall were openings, which 
in the domestic period served for lights, and in the 
earlier period must have resembled the narrow loops in 
the church of Llanfechain. A small square window on 
the ground-floor also has its oak mullions deeply 
‘moulded, but more in character with the domestic fea- 
tures of the kitchen than with the ecclesiastical style 
of the roof-principal. The doorway, too, has a special 
character, and though rude and primitive favours the 
ecclesiastical theory. It is formed of about five large 
stones flush with the wall, one large capstone forming 
a depressed arch. Such a doorway as may be seen walled 
. up in, generally speaking, the west end of a church 
aisle, as at Abergele and Llannefydd, and appears to 
belong to a very early period of stone building. 

The ecclesiastical claim of the place is further sup- 
ported by the tradition which points to the small field 
adjoining, now known ‘as the “Rhewl”,as the old burial- 
ground (“ Yr Hen Fynwent”), and by the fact that the 
field in the adjoining parish, already alluded to, is noti- 
fied on the parish terrier of Llanarmon as enjoying a 
special modus : “For certain fields called Megin Churad 
two shillings are paid in lieu of tithe hay, when there 
is no corn, but otherwise nine pence.” Assuming, then, 
that the tradition has reasonable grounds to rest upon, 
the questions arise, What church or ecclesiastical found- 
ation could it have been? Can it in any way be identi- 
fied? And if so, how is its secularisation to be ac- 
counted for ? 

In the Taxatio Ecclesvastica, a.D. 1291, commonly 
called Pope Nicholas’ Taxation, we find under “ Decana- 
tus de Mochnant”, the mother church of Llanrhaiadr 


4TH SER., VOL. XIII. 7 
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described “‘cum capellis suis, scilicet Langedwyn Lan- 
armaun Bettws Kadwalardyr.” In Browne Willis’s 
Survey of St. Asaph, 1720, and in Edwards’s edition, 
1801, “Bettws Kadwalardyr” is made to represent two 
separate churches, viz., Llanwddyn and Llangadwaladr 
respectively. In my History of the Diocese of St. Asaph 
the two names are taken to stand for Llangadwaladr 
itself, and that for the following reasons : (1), that Llan- 
wddyn should be found ecclesiastically as well as civilly 
under the deanery of Mechain rather than Mochnant ; 
but that, (2), being. an impropriation of the Knights 
Hospitallers of Halston, it would not be included in the 
Taxation at all; and (3), because one would naturally 
expect the name to be defined by some distinguishing 
appellative, as is the case in a multitude of other places 
so named, such as Bettws Leuci, Bettws Garmon, Bet- 
tws Gwerfil Goch, Bettws Caedewaun. But if the two 
names were intended to stand for two different places, 
in that case Hafod Adam has a fair claim to represent 
the “ Bettws”. 

It might help materially to a right solution of the 
question if we were quite certain of the derivation and 
meaning of the name. The most favoured explanations 
are the two given by Edward Lhuyd as—1, a genial 
spot between hill and valley,'a local description equally 
applicable to both places ; and 2, a chapelry subject to 
and deriving its name from a monastic foundation,’ 
which is strictly applicable to neither case. A third 
explanation regards the name as a corruption of “Bede 
House”, an oratory or place of prayer. 

The first of these is most in accord with the genius of 
Welsh topographical names ; and as far as my experi- 

1 “ Bettws. Lhe canolig rhung dyfryn ac ywch mynydh. Velhy 
y dyuaid rhai, Ni a dhaethom y rouan i Bhettus, hynny yu lhe cyn- 
nes tymhoraidh. Y mae hyn yn vuy tebygol vyth urth osodiad ac 
agwedh y Lhanneu sy meun amryu vanneu yng Nghymry yn duyn 
yr enu hunnu.”—D. Some Welsh words omitted in Dr. Davies’ 
Dictionary in Archeol. Britt., 217. 


2 “Erilh a dhuedant y perthyne pdb Bettws i ryw vanachlog ag 
may odhiurth y gair y Lhading Abbatis y daeth.” Ibid.) 
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ence goes, it is sufficiently descriptive of the situation 
of every Bettws, whatever the ultimate derivation may 
be. But it must be admitted that ecclesiastical terms 
have, for the most part, a Latin affinity. Perhaps, in- 
deed, we may take lan and bettws to be the Celtic or 
Cymric originals, which have been gradually superseded 
by the Latin equivalents, ecclesia and capella; for I 
know of no Bettws which can be distinctly pointed out 
as a mother church in the sense that many Llans can be. 

The third would be the most appropriate explanation, 
if we were to look only to the ecclesiastical aspect of 
the matter; and it would exactly answer the purpose 
which I conceive a Bettws in this place may have been 
intended to fulfil, viz., that of an oratory or house of 
prayer for travellers about to cross the wild Berwyn 
Mountains into the Vale of Edeirnion. Still it would 
be a curious, perhaps a solitary, instance of a Saxon 
word, “ bede house”, being nationalised as a Welsh eccle- 
siastical name. 

Be this, however, as it may, there is, I think, suffi- 
cient probability that there was an ecclesiastical found- 
ation of some sort here; and there is some ground for 
supposing that it was of the kind I have indicated, 
viz., a house of prayer for travellers intending to cross 
the Berwyns. The name of the field which is reputed 
to have been the old churchyard, ‘““Y Rhewl” (Yr Heol), 
and the corresponding name of a neighbouring home- 
stead, “Pen-rhewl”, both point to some well known 
road or highway ; and on the unenclosed hill allotted 
to Hafod Adam there is a spot where four such roads 
converged, or rather where two great thoroughfares 
crossed each other: the one, the famous “‘Sarn Sws’”, 
leads from Caersws, and crossing the hills near Llan- 
erfyl and Llanfihangel skirts the Berwyn from Llan- 
rhaiadr to Llanarmon, and passing on hence to Glyn- 
dyfrdwy wends onwards to I4l and Caergwrle (qu. 
Bovium), and thence to Chester (Deva). This is the 
line which the holy Garmon (S. Germanus) must have 
followed as he planted the churches that still hand 

73 
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down his name in Mechain and Mochnant (Llanarmon 
Mynydd mawr), in Dyfiryn Ceiriog and I4l, and when he 
crowned his mission with the great Halleluiatic victory 
at Maes Garmon, near Mold. 

The other comes from the direction of Old Oswestry, 
crosses the hills near Llechrydau, and the valley at 
Tregeiriog, and intersecting the Sarn Sws, leads on over 
the wild mountain towards Llangar, and thence divides, 
in one direction towards Caergai, near Bala; and in 
another towards Penygaer, near Cerrig y Druidion. This, 
I have little doubt, was the line followed by Henry II 
when in A.D. 1165, with a vast army gathered together 
out of England, Normandy, Flanders, Anjou, Poitou, 
Aquitaine, and Scotland, he advanced from Oswestry 
with the full intention of uprooting and sweeping away 
every Welshman he should meet with, “omnium Walen- 
sium meditans excidium”. His advance, however, loudly 
heralded as we know it to have been, from the de- 
mands made upon the sheriffs of the English counties 
(Itinerary of King Henry II) was not unwatched by 
the Welsh. Beacon-fires from Cyrnybweh, Llechrydan, 
and Tomen y Gwyddel, flashed the course and progress 
of his march to the heights of Main and Breidden, to 
Corndon and Kerry, and were handed on from the 
peaks of the Berwyn to Cader Idris, the Arrans, and 
Snowdon. 

For a while, indeed, Henry overcame every obstacle. 
By way of precaution he “commanded the woods on 
either bank of the Ceiriog to be cut down; and whilst 
this was being done, a body of Welshmen, without any 
orders from their leaders, fell upon his vanguard, in 
which he had posted all the flower of his army. A 
bloody action ensued. The Welsh fought bravely; but 
Henry at last gained the pass, and came to the moun- 
tain of Berwyn.” (Bridgeman, South Wales, p. 48.) But 
by this time the Welsh had joined their forces from 
north and south and west, and there was the resolute 
will of men determined to “ do or die”. Along one road 
had come Owen Gwynedd and his brother Cadwaladr, 
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leading the men of North Wales ; along another the 
Lord Rhys with his hosts, advancing from the south ; 
while Owen Cyveiliog with his contingent from the 
west, and Iorwerth Goch with the warriors of Mechain, 
had swelled the forces of Powys, and were joined in 
one patriotic band with those of Gwynedd and Deheu- 
barth. It was a critical opportunity; for once, at least, 
the men of Wales were united against the common foe. 
“The Welsh hung like a dark cloud on the crest and 
sides of the Berwyn, waiting for an occasion to attack 
the King with advantage, who found it impracticable 
to approach them in the post they had taken, and was 
very uneasy in his own; for the flying parties of the 
Welsh cut off his provisions, and his soldiers being afraid 
to stir from their camp, were soon distressed by a great 
scarcity of victuals and forage. Nay, the very elements 
appeared to feel the gravity of the crisis; for although 
it was the middle of August, storm and tempest, wind 
and rain joined to frustrate the designs of Henry. 
Driven by the combined forces of the Welsh, and by the 
unpropitious elements, to retreat, and no longer daring 
to descend into the valley (deluged as it was by the 
unusual torrents), he kept along the hills, north of the 
Ceiriog, till he came to Crogen, near Chirk; and there, 
at the passage of Offa’s Dyke, was fiercely attacked by 
the Welsh en masse, and defeated, with great loss of 
men and ammunition, at a spot still called ‘Adwy’r 
Beddaw’ (the Pass of Graves). Henry, baffled in his pur- 
pose, turned his steps back towards England, and in 
his rage blinded and castrated all the Welsh hostages 
he could lay his hands on ; and so ended his campaign 
in much loss of men and honour.” 

How far Henry actually advanced, it is, of course, 
impossible to say ; and even the site of the camp re- 
mains uncertain. From the mention of Crogen as the 
scene of the defeat, it has by some been assumed that 
the place of that name in the Vale of Edeirnion was 
meant; and that Caer Drewyn, above Rhagat, and 
nearly opposite Corwen, was the camp in question. But 
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it is expressly stated that the King formed his camp 
“in Monte Berwyn”; and there is on a hill called “ Cer- 
rig Gwynion”, which overhangs the Ceiriog valley (a 
little north-west of Llanarmon, and distant less than 
two miles from the line of road towards Corwen), a re- 
markable camp which appears to answer the conditions. 
This hill of Cerrig Gwynion derives its name from the 
“white stones” in a bed of white spar which crops out 
along its ridge from east to west, which have been 
placed edgeways so as to form a sort of chevaux de frise 
along the north and north-west faces of its summit. 
Within this stone rampart is enclosed a considerable 
level space with sloping sides, well adapted for an en- 
campment, and recalling, by its position and surround- 
ings, the fortifications on Penmaenmawr ; and what is 
very remarkable, the south-east curve of this stone 
walling is cut through by the dyke of a much later 
earthwork of oval form and great extent, but sheltered 
by the main ridge or outcrop of quartz from the pre- 
vailing north-west winds, to which the earlier fortifica- 
tion is more exposed. This I suspect to have been the 
camp constructed by Henry. The portion of the high 
road itself is marked in the Ordnance Map as “ Ffordd 
y Saeson” (the Road of the Englishmen), probably in 
memory of that notable expedition. The open hill 
where the two roads intersect each other bears the 
name of “Croesau Cochion” (the red or bloody crosses, 
or crossings) ; commemorative, it may be, of some of 
those sanguinary skirmishes with which the retreating 
host of Henry were continually harassed; and in the 
immediate neighbourhood are the remains of many 
cairns, hastily cast up, it may be assumed, over the 
bodies of the slain. 

Of these cairns, some have been exposed and levelled; 
others are only marked by a pit or trench, which eager 
fortune-hunters have dug in their vain search for 
golden treasure. One of these, near Bryndu Gate (to 
judge from the name of an adjoining boundary-stone), 
is associated with the name of Rhys Géch (Careg Croes 
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Rhys Goch). The stones of the carnedd have been 
utilised for walling; but the extent of the tumulus 
is easily seen ; and some of the cist-stones appear to be 
still in situ, but overthrown. The form of the base 
was slightly oval, about 17 yards by 14 yards at the 
widest points,east and west,north and south respectively, 
and the circumference about 43 yards. Another, about 
half a mile to the east of this, already alluded to, bears 
the name of “Tomen y Gwyddel” (the Tumulus of the 
Gael,—hodie Irishman). This appears to have been of 
earth, formed by throwing up the soil from the sur- 
rounding ditch. It has been opened and levelled. The 
diameter was about 7 yards, and the circumference 
35 yards. It would have formed a grand beacon, as from 
it could be seen, even on a hazy day, the Breidden, the 
Beacon Ring, the Kerry Hills, and Cader Idris. 

At the distance of about a mile from Croesau Coch- 
ion, a singularly beautiful spot is still pointed out at 
Pant y Llwynog, just above Camhelyg Isa, where a 
“oreat king” is reported by tradition to have made his 
hiding-place in ages long past. His name has not been 
handed down; but there are two names, with either 
of which it would be appropriate to connect it, viz., 
Henry II, who would retreat this way towards Crogen, 
and Owen Glyndwr. 

Two places claim the honour of having been Glyn- 
dwr’s residence, and it is almost certain that in his ear- 
lier days, before his great quarrel with the Lord Grey 
of Ruthin, he divided his time between them,—Glyn- 
dyfrdwy in the Vale of Edeirnion, a little below Cor- 
wen (from which he took his name), and Sycharth in 
Cynlleth, a little to the south of Llansilin, the praises 
of which have been sung by Iolo Goch, his faithful 
domestic bard. Both Camhelyg and Hafod Adam lie 
about midway between these two, and on the direct 
road which Glyndwr would naturally follow in journey- 
ing from the one to the other. Moreover, there were 
special reasons to attract him to this spot, for his 
daughter Myfanwy was married to Llewelyn ap Adda 
ap David of Camhelyg and Nanheudwy. 
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This Llewelyn ap Adda was of the house of Trevor in 
Llangollen, and traced his descent from the great 
founder of that sept, Tudor Trevor, Earl of Hereford ; 
and it is noteworthy that it was from the Rev. Thomas 
Trevor Trevor that Hafod Adam was bought in the last 
century by the grandfather of the present owner, who 
subsequently purchased Camhelyg also, and so again 
re-united them. For the recurrence of the name Adda 
(Adam) in the early Trevor pedigree shews pretty clearly 
that Hafod Adam (Hafod Adda) took its name from 
one or other of those members. 

D. R. T. 





NOTICE OF EARLY INCISED STONES FOUND 
IN THE CHURCH OF LLANWNDA, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


WE are indebted to Miss Schaw Protheroe of Bryntég, 
Goodwick, Fishguard, for a drawing and rubbing of a 
very curious incised, and ornamented gravestone which 
was found buried in the wall of the church of Llan- 
wnda, near Fishguard, in August 1881, differing from 
all the other early stones hitherto represented in the 
pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis, and of which the 
accompanying is a representation made from the rub- 
bing, by the camera. The portion of the stone which 
still remains is 54 inches long, and 18 inches wide, and 
is marked with a large rudely formed face surrounded 
by four parallel, incised lines forming the outline of the 
face ; above which is a St. Andrew’s cross, each limb of 
which is also formed of four straight, incised lines. Below 
the face the incised lines are continued obliquely on 
each side, representing the shoulders of the figure, the 
space between the face and the shoulders forming a tri- 
angle. There is a certain irregularity in the arrange- 
ment of the lines, although the general effect appears 
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at first sight to be uniform. The figured portion of the 
stone is 36 inches long. 

A very few instances only occur in the Welsh stones 
of representations of the head alone of the deceased, and 
none of these are so singularly rude as the one now 
under notice, and which I apprehend must be referred 
to the pre-Gothic, if not, indeed, the pre-Norman, period. 

The parish of Llanwnda forms part of the hundred 
of Dewisland, in the county of Pembroke, and from its 
position in the promontory of Pencaer was evidently a 
resort of the ancient British inhabitants, as indicated 
by the large number of Druidical remains scattered 
over the parish, and throughout the vicinity, some of 
which still retain the names of Llan Druidion, Fynnon 
Druidion, etc., thus rendering it especially interesting 
to the antiquarian. 

The following is a very condensed account of these 
remains, given by Lewis. Near Fynnon Druidion were 
found five flint knives ; and in the vale below is a cir- 
cular earthwork marked by a solitary, erect stone. An 
ancient town, called Trev Culhwch, is said by Lewis to 
have existed here at an early period, as evinced by the 
remains of ancient buildings which still occasionally 
obstruct the plough. A strong chain of well connected 
forts extends throughout the whole length of the parish, 
that on Garn Vawr comprising an extensive area en- 
closed by strong ramparts of uncemented stones. On 
the summit of the hill above Goodwick Pier is a rocking- 
stone weighing about five tons; beyond which are three 
remarkable cromlechs, two of which have been over- 
turned. There is another cromlech just above the vill- 
age, the table-stone of which is 15 feet long, 9 wide, 
and 2 thick. To the west of the site of the ancient 
town of Trév Culhwch are the remains of several other 
cromlechs of large size. 

On opening a cairn in 1826, for the purpose of 
widening a road near the sea, a brass instrument was 
found, about 9 inches long, with a circular ring at one 
end, and a flat triangle at the other, pierced with two 
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round holes in the neck which connected these toge- 
ther. This object was, fifty years ago, in the possession 
of D. P. Lewis, Esq., of Swansea; but of which Miss 
Protheroe has not hitherto been successful in tracing 
the present owner. No satisfactory conjecture has been 
offered as to the use to which it was applied. Near 
Trév Asser (said to have been the birthplace of Asser, 
the friend and biographer of Alfred the Great) is a 
tumulus surrounded by a moat, which on being opened 
was found to contain fragments of urns and other indi- 
cations of sepulture. 

In addition to the remarkable gravestone with the 
rudely incised human face, above described, Miss Pro- 
theroe has kindly furnished me with rubbings of five 
other early sculptured stones found in restoring the 
church of Llanwnda, Pembrokeshire. 

The first of these (fig. 1) must, in its entire state, 
have been a splendid slab. It is of very large size, the 
fragment (which is all that has been found) measuring 
33 inches by 20. The upper part of the cross is want- 
ing. It was evidently formed of circular, incised lines 
which in their complete form would have occupied the 
entire width of the top of the stone; so that the two 
oblique lines seen in the middle of my drawing (which 
has been made by the camera) must have formed the 
stem to the circular head, shewing that the cross itself 
was not a Maltese one, there having probably been a 
cross incised within the circular head. The lateral Greek 
fret gives an elegant although simple finish to the de- 
sign, which is very unusual in Welsh stones. 

The three small stones (figs. 2, 3, and 4) are incised 
with simple crosses, each differently designed. The 
cross in No. 2 is 19 inches high by 14 inches wide; that 
in No. 3 being 17 inches by 10, and having three trans- 
verse bars distinctly marked at the head of the cross, 
two being possibly intended to mark the titulus or 
inscription over the head of the Saviour; and No. 4 
being 16 inches high and 94 inches wide, having the 
cross plain, and inscribed within an oblong, round- 
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headed space, and with a slightly impressed indication 
of a cross-bar where the feet of the Saviour might be 


supposed to rest ; but this is so indistinct that it may 
be only an irregularity i in the surface of the stone. 
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Fig. 4. 



























The ornamental fragment, No. 5, has been supposed 
to be a mason’s mark ; but it appears to me to be the 
upper portion of a circular-headed cross, with the inter- 
stices between the arms of the cross ornamented with 
diagonal lines, forming a kind of tessellated pattern. 
In figure 5 I have indicated by dots what I consider to 
have been the complete design of the cross. The frag- 
ment only measures 14 inches by 10. 


I. O. WeEstwoop. 


Oxford. 4 Jan. 1882. 
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THE TOWYN INCISED SLATE. 


In the autumn of 1879 Mr. Humphrey Williams of Plas 
Edwards, Towyn, Merionethshire, while levelling some 
rough land about 250 yards from the sea-wall, came 
upon the remains of an old building of the existence of 
which he previously had no idea. Having carted away 
from it a great many loads of stones, he, at a depth of 
about 3 feet below the surface, found a broken iron pot 
or small cauldron, under which, lying flat on the ground, 
embedded in consolidated peat-ashes, he fortunately 
noticed a piece of slate with some curious marks or 
figures scratched or engraved upon it with some pointed 
or sharp instrument. This is the object which has since 
attracted so much notice, and is known as “the Towyn 
incised Slate”, and which was exhibited at the Church 
Stretton Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation last summer. 

In June 1880 the slate was given to me, and at Pro- 
fessor Rhys’s suggestion was forwarded by me to Mr. 
J. Park Harrison, a gentleman well known for his pains- 
taking and elaborate investigations in connection with 
the Easter Island tablets, and the mysterious Cissbury 
marks upon chalk, who was at once struck with the 
ethnographic importance of the incised figures. The 
tablet was exhibited by Mr. Harrison at meetings of 
the Royal Archeological Institute, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the Anthropological Institute, in the course 
of the summer of 1881; and it has since been carefully 
examined by many distinguished antiquaries, such as 
Messrs. Borlase, Franks, and A. Hartshorne, Dr. J. Evans, 
Canon Greenwell, Sir John Lubbock, General Pitt 
Rivers, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and Professor West- 
wood, all of whom agreed that the marks were not mere 
idle scratches. 

In order to ascertain the nature of the building in 
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which the slate was discovered, and search for objects 
that might throw light on its history and date, I, at 
Mr. Harrison’s request, early in March 1881 made some 
excavations on the spot, which resulted in the disco- 
very of a number of objects of considerable interest, all 
of which I duly reported to him. In consequence of 
these discoveries he himself came down from London a 
fortnight afterwards, and spent several days in making 
further excavations. Mr. Harrison brought to the task 
the tact and skill of a trained and experienced archzeo- 
logist, and carefully noted the most minute details. 
The result, and the conclusions which he arrived at 
after the most careful scrutiny and reflection, with re- 
gard to the slate and the other objects found, he has 
embodied in a well written Account lately published,’ 
with an autotype plate and other illustrations, from 
which, with his permission, the following particulars are 
mainly taken. 

It was ascertained that the structure referred to, 
where the slate and other objects were found, was of a 
rectangular plan, and was built of shingle and rough 
stones, the outer courses of which were set in white 
clay of excellent quality. The walls varied in thickness 
from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet. The length of the build- 
ing was found to be 40 feet, from east to west; the 
width at each end, 10 feet 6 inches, but in the middle 
9 feet only. It had contained two chambers of unequal 
length, divided by a wall, the entrance being on the 
south side of the western chamber. The floor of the 
latter chamber was composed of fine peat with thin 
layers of ashes and white clay, and under this there 
was a paving of shingles, the intervals being filled with 
clay of the same description as that used in the walls. 
The floor of the eastern, and much the larger, chamber 
consisted of peat alone, trodden hard. A long bench or 


1 Descriptive Account of the Incised Slate Tablet and other Remains 
lately discovered at Towyn. With Plates. By J. Park Harrison, M.A., 
Oxon. London: Quaritch. 1881. 
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recess in the south wall, 16 inches above the floor, ap- 
peared to be part of the original structure. The wall 
at the back of this was narrowed to 9 inches in thick- 
ness, and outside there were two cell-like enclosures, 
the use of which was doubtful. In its rectangular plan 
the structure resembles one on Holyhead Island, de- 
scribed by the Hon. W. Owen Stanley in the Journal 
of the Royal Archeological Institute, vol. ili, p. 223, 
and attributed by him to Gaelic settlers in Romano- 
British times. 

Among the objects found in the Towyn building, 
besides the slate, were the following: forty small white 
pebbles lying together; a fragment of water-worn slate 
of oval form, with incised marks on both faces; a bronze 
buckle ; potsherds and fragments of pot-rims of uncer- 
tain date, some with greenish glaze; a Jacobean tobacco- 
pipe with a small bowl and thick stem; a heifer’s horn; 
a slate hand-shovel ; three engraved fragments of slate 
counters; a stone muller or pounder; a small fragment 
of Roman terra-cotta; two iron dart-heads; several 
other iron objects much oxidised, one apparently a key; 
the corner of a stone slab with lines scored at various 
angles ; the corner of a rectangular terra-cotta dish of 
unusual form, with ornamented rim, and glazed on the 
inside face ; the lower half of a three-handled cup of 
fine paste, coated inside and out with thick, dark brown 
glaze ; a worked implement of slate ; and several peb- 
bles and. round stones from the beach, probably sling- 
stones. Some bones were also found in a chamber on 
the north side of the building, several of which have 
been pronounced to be human. These objects point to 
two distinct periods of occupation of the structure, 
separated by many hundreds of years, the latter being 
comparatively modern; while as to the date of the 
earlier period there is little to guide us except the 
figures on the slate itself. 

Mr. Harrison has devoted much labour and ingenuity 
-to the task of deciphering the various figures on the 
slate, and has compared them with inscriptions given 
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by other archeologists of all figures in any way resem- 
bling them; also with objects found in Irish crannoges, 
such as axes and articles of dress, in the Museum of 
the Irish Academy. Their striking resemblance to some 
of these relics points to the possibility of the Towyn 
building and its contents having originally belonged to 
Irish settlers or marauders. For a fuller and more ela- 
borate account of these investigations, and of the rea- 
sons which have led Mr. Harrison to the conclusions he 
has arrived at, I must, however, refer readers to his ex- 
haustive work. Those conclusions are that the figures 
on the face of the slate are most probably rude repre- 





Reverse of Slate. 


sentations, in elevation, of arms and objects of domestic 
use. The following are examples: 1, head of an iron 
battleaxe; 2, sleeveless tunic worn by the ancient Irish; 

3, chiton, ditto; 4, three-cornered plaid or brat, ditto; 
5, 18, and 24, urns or pots (reversed) with zigzag orna- 
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ments; 7, drinking-cup; 8, 12, 14, and 17, hatchet- 
heads ; 9, 15, 20, and 21, baskets and other objects in 
wickerwork; 10,11, and 13,celts; 16, cap or barr (Irish); 
22, casque or helmet; 23, vase ; 25, hatchet (sparthe- 
shaped); B, scutcher or flail (swiste, Irish); c, club or 
sling. It should be stated that some of the above identi- 
fications were independently arrived at by Canon Green- 
well, General Pitt Rivers, Mr. Franks, and other arche- 
ologists of eminence. 

With reference to the figures on the reverse side of 
the slate, there can be little difficulty in recognising 
one of them as a human head or musk, viewed in pro- 
file. The other is supposed to represent a plan of some 
kind ; possibly of the Towyn building itself, to which, 
indeed, it bears a resemblance by no means fanciful. 

Without offering a decisive opinion as to the pur- 
poses for which the building was constructed, or why 
the figures were engraved upon the slate, Mr. Harrison 
seems to think that the structure may have been used 
originally as a tomb, and that (to quote his words) “ the 
objects engraved on the tablet form a pictorial catalogue 
or funeral offering. In the latter case it would suppose 
a late period in Celtic paganism, when the old custom of 
burying objects valued by the deceased had degene- 
rated; inferior articles and miniature imitations having 
been first substituted, and then still cheaper represent- 
ations of needful articles on a tablet broken, perhaps, 
on purpose to symbolise, once for all, the operation of 
fitting the figures for another state. The main reason 
for doubt regarding the use of the Towyn structure as 
a tomb was the absence of any skeleton. The discovery 
of bones in the adjoining annex, however, to a great 
extent meets the difficulty, if difficulty it really is. The 
same objection was made to the little oval pits at Ciss- 
bury being graves, though the objects found in them 
were precisely what usually accompany interments..... 
The explanation of the total disappearance of human 
bones when buried in a material that admits the pass- 
age of air and water, seems now to be perfectly estav- 
lished by the explorations of Mr. Rooke Pennington in 
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a number of barrows in which no trace but black mould 
remained of interments which the objects he found 
satisfied him must, nevertheless, have occurred.” Again 
he says: “In adopting the view that the tablet may 
contain a funereal list of objects required by a deceased 
chief, I am merely following Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. Tylor. If their views are correctly applied in the 
present case, the interest that attaches to the slate 
tablet is increased ; for it would be, perhaps, the latest 
instance that has been met with of the Celtic funeral 
custom of burying objects for use in another state. The 
change had been gradual from the sacrifice of the most 
valued ornaments or weapons, to that of inferior and 
even miniature articles, and the practice may here and 
there have died out in outline-representations of the 
objects required.” 

With regard to the other objects found, Mr. Harrison 
remarks that “the three-handled cup styled a tyg ap- 
pears to mark the date of a subsequent occupation”. 
The same remark may also apply to several of the 
other articles, which are of undoubted modern date. 
‘Tt was found near the west end of the small chamber, 
behind a fireplace, the dry stones of which stood upon 
several layers of peat and sand, quite 4 inches above 
the level of the original floor: a fact of much import- 
ance as indicating a partial clearance of the chamber 
after it had become filled with sand; enough being 
left, as it would appear, to cover the tablet, the small 
counters of slate, and the white pebbles, which would 
thus have escaped observation. As the stones at the 
back of the fireplace were but slightly burnt, the cham- 
ber, when re-occupied, may have been used merely as a 
temporary refuge.” 

Mr. Worthington Smith, in the illustrations given 
herewith, has succeeded very well in reproducing the 
outlines and general form of the figures incised on the 
slate,—a task by no means easy of accomplishment 
owing to the rough surface of the slate, and the indis- 


tinctness of many of the lines. R. WILLIAMS. 
Newtown. 
4TH SER., VOL, XIII. 8 
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“REMARKS ON 
"THE TOWYN INCISED SLATE. 


I saw the Towyn Slate for the first time at the Church 
Stretton Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation. I had previously heard of it, and End read a 
brief account of its exhibition in the pages of The Athe- 
neum. ‘This account misled me, for it caused me to 
think that the Slate was not a genuine antiquity, and 
that the markings were either natural or meant nothing. 
I was, therefore, surprised when I saw the Slate, for the 
evidence was clear that the object not only was a genu- 
ine antiquity, but that the scorings on the Slate were 
really rude attempts at drawing. 

By the kindness of the owner, the Slate remained in 
my possession in London for several weeks; and during 
that time I not only examined it in various lights, but 
photographed it, drew it, and engraved it, following 
with my graver every line originally scratched by the 
ancient “ artist on slate”. Knowing something of arche- 
ological subjects, and being myself an engraver (not 
on slate,—but on wood), I necessarily formed certain 
ideas of the things represented, and the mode of repre- 
sentation. By the courtesy of Mr. Park Harrison I had 
his engraved plates before me at the time; but I knew 
nothing of Mr. Harrison’s views. The few lines that 
follow were, therefore, thought out before I knew any- 
thing of what Mr. Harrison had read or written. 

In comparing Mr. Harrison’s outlines with the Slate 
itself, I found the engravings (in my estimation) to be 
incorrect. The main external lines were fairly accurate; 
but the internal. marks and scorings (as I estimated 
them) were wrong, and gave an erroneous idea of the 
original. The scored lines on the actual Slate are what 
I should term somewhat coarse, whereas in Mr. Harri- 
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son’s plates they are extremely fine and attenuated. 
Owing to the nature of the surface of the Slate, it is 
impossible to see all the lines in any one light or posi- 
tion. To make out all the lines it is indispensably 
necessary to examine the object in four or even eight 
positions. In other words, the Slate must be gradually 
turned round for all the lines to be clearly made out. 

The style of the engraving is very familiar to me. 
It represents the work of an individual who wished to 
score deep lines on a hard surface under difficulties. It 
is exactly the sort of thing a beginner in engraving 
would do who never had a graver in his hand before ; 
therefore, when the outlines, as at the top of 8 and 10, 
run further than the proper boundary, it is not because 
the artist so designed his lines, but because -he could 
not stop his tool in time. Mr. Harrison specially refers 
to a line on the top of 21 as possibly representing a 
a cord attached to a basket; but I have not the slightest 
doubt in my own mind that it was a mere slip of the 
engraver’s tool. As a beginner, my graver frequently 
slipped in the same way, made a long, thin line on the 
surface, and then stuck into the thumb of my left hand. 
I know such lines by bitter experience, and there are 
many of them on this slate. 

A great mistake is often made by some archzeologists 
in endeavouring to attach a meaning to every rude 
thing they see. If a neolithic man leaves a few idle 
scratches on the side of a chalk-pit, some persons imme- 
diately term them mysterious inscriptions, and try to 
read them. As well might one of these gentlemen try 
to read the mysterious scratches made by a baby on a 
slate, or by some idle lad on the street-pavement or 
wall. It frequently happens that such things have no 
meaning, and were never meant to have any. Nothing 
is easier than to make a cross, a circle, or a wavy line. 
Some archeologists invariably see in these forms an 
early Christian sign, a relic of sun-worship, or, in the 
last, serpent-worship. A line must be either straight 


or crooked; and a series of such marks need not of 
82 
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necessity make either a mysterious inscription, or indi- 
cate the worship of the sun or serpents. People do 
things in moments of idleness that have no meaning. 
An American will sometimes sit down and “whittle” a 
stick ; but it is not to be supposed that he is all the 
time skilfully and designedly making some carved, 
wooden implement. When I was a young man I exhi- 
bited at the Architectural Exhibition a design for a 
new National Gallery. Out of mere wanton idleness 
and thoughtlessness I coloured a cloudy sky behind the 
building, and a flash of lightning. In the foreground 
I sketched an ox trotting by, also with no meaning 
whatever. I also sketched a group of people, all with 
umbrellas, and another group with none. Out of one 
of the windows I sketched a hanging carpet, and intro- 
duced many other minor details,—all out of sheer wil- 
fulness. To my great surprise, when the Exhibition 
was opened, one of the critics seized upon my picture 
as one of the most remarkable in the rooms. Not onl 
remarkable for the quality of the “noble design”, but 
demanding attention from the double meaning that 
pervaded every part of the picture. The ox was turned 
into “John Bull”, the stormy sky was some political 
crisis, the lightning flash was revolutionary meetings ; 
some of the figures were the Radicals, others the Con- 
servatives ; the carpet was one thing, the weathercock 
another ; and the clever critic got up such an astound- 
ing tale that I really hardly knew whether I was my- 
self or some one else. 

Let us hope that nothing of this sort may be done 
with the Towyn Slate. The engraved figures seem to 
mean something; but however shrewd our guesses may 
be, it is quite likely the scorings may mean something 
different from what we guess. The figures 2 and 3 cer- 
tainly look like tunics; 4 has appeared, from the first, 
to me as a skin-covered tent; 9, 15, 20, 21, and 23, 
have appeared to me to be skins stretched out for dry- 
ing, and by no means “ wicker-baskets”. The objects 
in the middle of the Slate impress me as bronze or iron 
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celts, or possibly earthen pots ; B and c I look upon as 
phallic in their nature. 

Turning now to the scorings on the back of the Slate, 
the “wig” gives me no clear idea of anything ; and as 
for the “plan”, it is possibly 2 mounted celt, the cutting 
edge of the celt broken away. 

Great allowances must be made for the uncultured 
condition of the original artist, and the rudeness of his 
tools. If we could summon him from the dead, and 
ask him what he really meant by his pictures, he might 
quite possibly reply that he did not know himself, or 
that he had quite forgotten. Nothing is more common 
with beginners in drawing than to commence one ob- 
ject,—say a house,—and then, on the likeness being 
non-apparent, turning the scrawl into a ship or some 
other object. This may be the case with the Slate. 
The artist may have tried his hand at a celt in fig. 4; 
but, seeing a failure, may have manipulated it into a 


shawl or tent, or even a triangle or pot. 

The Slate, from its lithological condition, is clearly 
an antiquity, but of uncertain date. It is very interest- 
ing as bearing the rude scorings of some untutored and 
inexperienced artist, and the objects represented are, 
no doubt, things he was familiar with. 


Worrarneton G. SMITH. 








EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS RELATING 
TO WALES. 
(Continued from p. 221, Vol. xi.) 


Denbighshire.-—“ Randall Wodall of the Towne of Holt in the 
Countie of Dynbigh.” Will, 1545. 27 “Pynnyng”. “Sir John 
Baker, parson, of Telston.!...William Wodall, sonne unto Rich- 
ard Wodall decessed...where as I have yerely a Rent owt of the 
Holt more w’t houses and pastures lying in the said Holt and 
parishe, and in the parishe of Gresford, the whiche I had by ex- 
chaunge of my brother Will’m for my Ferme in Worall...my 
cosyn Edward, my brothers sonne...my cousyn Paratts wife, of 
London...my brother Lancelott...cosyn Richard Coley. At Lon- 
don. Witnesse, my brother in lawe John Yeton”, etc. 

“ John Conwaye, gent., being at Totenham Highcros (Middle- 
sex), at an honest mans house, and there sicke of bodie”. Will, 
1548-9. (26, Populwell.) “To my brother David Conwaye, lying 
at the bores hedd in Westmynster, and to his heires...all suche 
my landes...lying w’tin the shire of Denbight, and w’tin the 
towne of Rewe or els where w’tin the saide countie...Witnes, 
mynoste Will’m Moris and his wyfe, Hugh ap Price my serv- 
aunte.” 

1552. (12, Powell.) “Fowke Pygott,?,Merch’t Tailor and Cit’n 
of London...my ferme and lease of my two mylles lying and 
beinge within the towne of Penbrocke in Southwales...I give 
my two houses with thappurtenaunces to theym belonging, ly- 
eng and being in Denbighe® in Northe Wales, to Thomas Pyg- 
gott my brother and his children” (remainder to testator’s 


1 “35 Henry VIII, John Barker, Clerk, and John Bostock of Bar- 
ton, recovered against William Ayre, senior, three messuages and 
fifty-two acres (including one of wood and one of marsh) in Tylstone 
and Lowcrosse. He was succeeded in 1558 by ‘Joh’es Dye Cle’cus’.” 
(Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii, p. 697.) 

2 The Bigods, Bygods, or Pigots, were an old and prominent 
family at Denbigh, where their memory is still handed down in the 
name of their former mansion, Plas Pigot. They derived from 
Hugh Bigod, a younger son of Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, who 
accompanied Henry II in his expedition into Wales. From him the 
Pigots of Shropshire claim descent; and Thomas Pigott, LL.B., 
Abbot of Chertsey, Bishop of Bangor, 1500-1504, was of this family. 
(Ancient and Modern Denbigh, pp. 189 et seq.) 

3 Plas Pigot. 
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daughter Elizabeth). “Item...to Thomas my brother and his 
heyres...my landes lyinge and being in Balamenthlyne'in Northe 
Wales.” Remainder as above. 

Robert Chalner of Denbigh, 1552 (29, Powell) “to be bur’ at 
ye parishe churche of Denbigh...Dowse my wief...my sonne 
Wylliam...Wytnes by me William Bayn,? vicar of Denbigh, per 
me Ric’m Puskyn decanum Assaphensem.”* Agnes Chalner, 
mother to the said Robert C. 

Will, 1556. (16, Ketchyn.) “Mr. John Fearewall, Clarke and 
Vicar of Camberwell in the Dioc. of Wynchester...to be buried 
in the chauncell of Camberwell before thymage of seynt Gylles. 
...I give and bequeathe unto the byldinges and reparacons of 
the churche of Weassename in Norfolke fyve shillinges...unto 
the churche of Seynt Martynes of Rayname...in Norf. fyve shil- 
linges...unto the reparacons of the churche and the chauncell of 
llanarmon in Yale foure poundes.”* 

1558. (35, Noodes.) “David Jones of the par. of St. Martyn 
Pomery, Citizen of London, Baker. My nephew, John Pryce of 
Derwen in the county of Denbighe, Esquyer...my cowsen Jef- 
frey Pryce, sonne and heir to my nephew John Pryce of Der- 
wen, Esquyer...my brother Sir Lewys...In presence of Sir Lewys 
Gethyn my ghostly father, Richard Vaughan, John Greno, D’d 
ap Jevan, John Pers, Pers Robyns, Will’m D’d Pryce, Richard 
ap Robert, Will’m ap Thomas.” 

1556. (9, Ketchyn.) “Rice lloyde alias dictus Rice ap Gruff. 
ap Dd. lloyd of Erbistocke...Flynt, gentilman, to be bur. in 
church of E.... Gryff. ap Rice, my sisters sonne...Gwenhoyvar 
verch Gruff., my sister...Margaret verch Rice and Anghareid 
verch Rice, my sisters doughters...John ap Rice my bastard 


1 Bala in the commote of Penllyn. 

2 Vicar, 1537-54. 8 Dean, 1543-56. 

4 Mr. Fearewell was sinecure rector of Llanarmon, 1538-54, For 
a previous bequest to the reparation of the “‘roufe of this churche”’, 
see Arch. Camb., 1876, p. 227. 

5 John ap Meredydd ap Ivan Lloyd ap 

Llewelyn Goch=Morvydd, v. Edward ap Madog 
| ap Griff. 





| | | 
Rhys David Jones Sir Lewys 


I || 
John Prys=Gwen, v. Howe Salisbury 





Jeffrey Prys—Dorothy, v. Richard Thelwall of Plasyward. 
(Lewis Dwnn, ii, p. 351.) 
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sonne...I give and bequeathe to thandes of Ellys ap Edward to 
make a payment (sic) from thende of Overtone bridge unto the 
hill topp towardes Wrexham warde, and betwixte the howse 
wherein Humfrey Taylour dwellithe, and the house of me the 
said Rice lloide, wher it is nedefull to be paved, fyve markes... 
Item to amende our Lake at thende of Kaymawr, viijs. iijd., to 
be done at the oversight of Willyam ap John William and Ho'll 
Fyvion...unto the Reparacion of Bangor bridge, xls....towardes 
the reparacion of the churche of Erbistock, xxs.” 

1557. (9, Wrastley.) Robert Meredethe, citizen and cloth- 
worker of London, bequeaths his tenement, etc., in Denbighshire 
to his mother Elizabeth, vergh John, for her life. Remainder to 
his son John. 

Flintshire—Lewys Floode or Lloyd of Will, 1543. 
(28, Spert.) “To the Vicar of Whiteforth, my brother, ffyve 
poundes sterling, a violet gown, twoo rynges of golde, my seal- 
ing rynge the one of theym, and my playne rynge the other, and 
twoo newe shirts...the said vicar and Robert my brethern en- 
joye and have my Farme and Lease of Brynneha...my said 
executours shall receyve and take upp almaner of debts and 
dueties owyng to me of any parsone or parsones, specially of 
Robert Uphugh and Mered. Lloid, Receyvours of Denbyght.” 
Witnesses are of Todington (Bedford). 

“Thomas Stacye, proctour of the Archis of Canterburie, and 
Register of the dioc. of Assaven.” Will, 1552. (10, Powell.) 
“To the highe aulter of saynt faith in London, for my tythes 
necligently forgotten, and not paide, xijd. And in lyke maner 
other xijd. to the high aulter of my parishe in Denbigh in North- 
walis...my doughter Marthey.. my sonnes Christofer and Ste- 
phyn...Christian my doughter...Item I give and bequeathe to 
my good lorde of Elye? a ringe of gold, the value therof to be 
thirtie shillinges, and a T and a S to be graven in yt, that he 
maye were yt on his lytle finger to be a memorye to praye for 
my soule... Wife Alice S.” Her will also, 1552. (Fo. 31, Powell.) 

1551. (16, Bucke.) “Pers Mutton thelder, esquier, to be bur. 
in the parishe churche of Ruthlan...half of my goodes to my 
base children, that is to saye, John Mutton, Thomas Mutton, and 
Jane wyfe to Randulphe Bylington the yonger, and thother half 
to Margaret my wyfe...Richard Mutton my brother...Pers Mut- 
ton, base son of the said Richard...Sir Robert Conwey, vicar of 
Ruthlan.” 

Will, 1558. (34, Noodes.) “John Davye’...to be buried in 


1 David Lloyd was vicar of Whitford, 1537-62. 
* Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, 1534-54. 
3 John ap David of Gwysaney married Jane, daughter of Thomas 
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the mynster of Chester...I geave and bequeath a couple of oxon 
that I bought the last yere, to the buylding of the mowld churche 
wheare I dwell. Also I bequeath a bullocke that I bought of 
the Roide unto the mending of the high waye betwixt my house 
and the moulde...my brother Robert ap Davy at Westmynster 
in London...my daughter Katherine...my daughter Marye...their 
graundefather Thomas Salisburie of the flynte...my landes in the 
parrishe of Kilkyn...of Naner...of Skyvoith...of Whatford...my 
heires laufully begotten of Jane Salisburye (she is living)...my 
bastard sonne William...my brother in law John ap Edwarde... 
myn uncle William ap Edward...my fatherelawe Thomas Salis- 
burye of the Flynt...my cousen John Davye, Constable of Har- 
den.” 

Will, 1557. (1, Noodes.) “Gruffith Lloyd ap Tona, clerke, par- 
sonne of Gwayniscore, to be bur. in that church. Item I give 
and bequeath vij markes to buye a challice for the parrishe 
churche of Llanvorock....xiijs. iiijd. to be distributed amonge 
the poore parishioners of Llanvorock by the discreacion of Sir 
Ellice ap Hoell, Will’m Lloyd, and Meredith ap D’d ap Tona... 
...to said Sir Giles ap Hoell, vij/. to praye for my soule...to 
Sir Fowle ap Thomas, vij/i. to praye for my soule...to Sir Robert 
Sweteman? xs. to say a trentall for my soule...vjs. viijd. to be dis- 
tributed by the discreacion of Rob’t app Ev’n ap Kener to the 
poore...of Relingesnoyde’...vjs. viijd. to poore of Melynden* by 
the discreacion of Thomas Conwaye...vjs. viijd. to poore of De- 
sert by the discreacion of Perys ap William...vjs. viijd. to poore 
of Llanasshaph by the discreacion of Lewys ap John ap Ithell. 

Will dated 22 Jan. 1556, p. 25, Feb. 1557-8. (10, Noodes.) 
“John Vachan, clerke, parsonne of Hawarden,> Flynte’’, to be 
buried in that church or elsewhere. “I doo geve and bequeathe 
xx nobles to be distributed among the poore men and poore 
women within the parishe of Hawarden...unto the right honor- 
able Edward Erle of Darby® a cupp of silver and gilt with a 
cover...to David ap Rees ap Jevan, my scoler, all my bookes. 
Witnes, Sir Will’m Harvye, clerk, Sir Thomas Jones, clerke’’,etc. 

Will dated 25 Oct.1557 ; proved, 15 June 1558 (29, Noodes). 
“Thomas Gruffithe of Ruthelande’ in the dioces of Saincte 


Salsbri de Leadbrook, who was third son of Sir Thomas Salusbury 
of Llewenny, by Margaret, daughter of John Hook, Esq., of Lead- 
brook. (ZL. Dwnn, ii, p. 321.) 

1 Gruff. Lloyd, rector of Gwannysgor, 1547-57. 2 V. Rhuddlan. 

3 Trelyfnwyd, the old name of Newmarket. * Meliden. 

5 Not given in B. Willis’ or Thomas’ list of rectors. 

6 Patron of the living. 

7 Brother of John Gruffith of Conway (supra). 
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Assaph...to be bur. in church there ..my brother Rouland G.... 
to my cousen William Moystin my gray horse...towarde the 
amending of the bridges uppon Ruthelande mereshe, xxs....to 
Sir Robert Sweteman, vjs. viijd., to praye for my soule...Marga- 
rete my wif...my house and chamber in Bangor, co. Carnarvon. 
... Witnes, Sir Rice Gruffith, Knight, Sir Robert Sweteman, preest, 
Rees ap John ap Gruff, Morgan John, Hugh ap Robert. 

Merronethshire—Will, 1542. (5, Spert.) Humfrey Johns, citi- 
zein and grocer of London. “My mother Lawry Johns...my 
suster Elizabeth Madok Vaughan...to Sampson Johns, my sone, 
and to his heires for ever, all and singuler my londes and ten’tes 
...wtin the towne of llan Tegwon w’tin the countie of Ardid- 
howe in the countie of Meroneth, and also all and sing’ler my 
other londes and ten’tes...which late were Retherghe ap Ris, my 
uncle, lying and being in Northwalles, and the whiche he willed 
me by his last will and testament...Cosyn, David ap Nich’is... 
Cosyn, Rethergh ap David, esquyer ; son, William Johns; wife, 
Ame.” 

1547. Roger Ellys Clerk, Bacheler of Lawe, parson of... 
Broughton in the countie of Southampton...to Ellys Wyn, my 
nevye, and Robert Floyde, my nevye, all such somes of money 
as to me is due for my porcion of Trubbrith and Yowthmoneyth,? 
parcell of the parsonage of Corwen for tharrerages of the same. 
Item I give and bequeth to my three nevyes, John ap D’d lloid, 
Thomas ap D’d Iloid, and Griffith ap D’d Lloid, all suche money 
as to me is due for my benefice of Corwyn.” (Fo. 38, Alen.) 

John Morgan, vicar of Matching. Will in Commissary Court 
of Essex, 1733. Mentions his brother Edward Morgan, vicar of 
Towin, Merioneth. To be buried in chancel of Matching, on 
north side of Communion-table, with black marble stone and his 
coat of arms, a black lion rampant. 

Will, 1555. “Hughe Bostocke® of Dolgelthley, Meryoneth, 
drover, to be buried in church of Bermensham...Sir John Mut- 
ton, curat of Bremensh’m, and my gostely father.” (25, More.) 

6 Dec. 1548. “Edwarde Apprice, gent. Forasmoche as I, 
apperteyning vnto the kings maiesties warres”. Leaves lands 


1 Rector of Corwen, 1537-51. 

2 Trebrys and Uwchmynydd, hodie, Prys Ucha in Yspytty. 

8 A family of this name lived at Plas Bostock, near Ruthin. Mary, 
daughter of Hugh Bostock, married Thomas Puleston of Emeral. 
(L. Dwnn, ii, p. 310.) 

' 4 Edward ap Rhys was of Tref Brysg in Llanuwchllyn, and father 


of Captain John Edwards, whose pedigree is given in L. Dwnn, ii, 
p. 232. Plas Madoc bach, Aber dyfrdwy, and Tyddyn, are in the 


parish. 
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“in Northe Walles, in the countie of Penllen, to his son John 
Apprice. Brother William Apprice, brother Thomas Apprice.” 
Proved 14 May 1549. Some called “ Place Madocke Bawghe”, 
“Aber Tovertoye”, and “ Tothyne Avyllyne” (? co. Merioneth). 

29 June 1521, William Lloyd ap Morys,! of dioc. St. Asaph, 
to be buried at Llanvaur in said dioc. “Domino Thome Goz 
curato meo...Elene verch Davith, uxori mee...Gwen verch Will’m 
filie mee...omnia te’nta terras redditus et firmas regales Eliseo 
filio et heredi...Ex’ors Mag’rm Robertum ap Rys et Davith ap 
Meredith ap Howell. Hijs testibus d’no Thoma curato meo, 
David ap Meredith ap Howel ap Jev’n Says.” Proved 21 May 
1522. (3, Ayloffe.) 

Montgomeryshire—Will, 1548. (5, Populwell.) “Sr Davyd 
Elis,? preeste, to be bur. in the parryshe church of Poole...to the 
reparacons of a certeyne bridge called Bottingtons,? twentie shil- 
linges...to the reparacons of the bridge called Telkeve the other 
twentie shillinges...to Davyd lloyde ap Roberte* of the towne of 
pole my grave horsse...Residue...to Roberte lloyde* ap Davyd... 
Elsabethe Meyvoyde, and to Elys Myvoyde.” In “Sentence” 
(1549-50) he is described as of the diocese of St. Asaph, and the 
attempt of Robert ap Edward, testator’s next of kin, to impugn 
the will, is unsuccessful. 

“Ego Joh’es Waghan cl’icus primo die...Maij 15270. My 
bodie to be buried in saint Mary church’ yarde...unto the High 
aulter of saint Martins xijd...unto Sir Richard Burnell, curate 
of saint petirs, one of these iij thinges, that is to say, my decre- 
tall orelles, my coverlett, or my matteres...unto sir Robert Bayly 
my booke of Tully, pistells...unto sir Thomas Yardeley my 
book of a dieta...unto sir William Savege ijs., besides the dutie 
betwene hym and me before...unto sir Richard Addeney xxd.... 
my brother Lewes to have and to holde the close and the tithe 


1 In the Plas yn Rhiwaedog pedigree (L. Dwnn, ii, p. 226) we are 
told that this William Lloyd married Elen, daughter of David Mere- 
dydd ap Howel of Bala, so that one of his witnesses and executors 
was his father-in-law ; the other executor was the father of Cadwaladr 
of Rhiwlas. 

* Vicar of Welshpool. Query also rector of Llanfechain ? 

3 Buttington and Kilkewydd bridges are both in the parish of 
Welsh Pool, and cross the Severn. 

* David Lloyd (second son of) ap Robert Lloyd of Welsh Pool 
and Nantcribba, ap David Lloyd Vaughan of Marrington and Hafod- 
wen. (Mont. Coll., 1870, p. 145.) 

5 St. Mary Church: probably Llanfair in Caedewen, i.e., New- 
town ; and in the same Deanery are Berriew and Manavon. The 
earliest rector given in Browne Willis is Richard ap Griffith, 1537. 
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ale as he was wonte to have...I bequeth and charge Edwarde ap 
Evan loyd vjs. viijd., to pay to the church of the Berrowe...unto 
the church of Manevon xxs...unto my brother sir Hugh Waghan, 
which is parson of saint Martins, xiij/i....John Morys, clarke of 
saint Martens...Hijs testibus, sir Owen Powle, vicar of abarow, 
Roger Addeney, John Griffith, and John Mores, clerke there.” 
Proved 10 May 1527. (Folio 19, “ Porch.”) 

Will, 1550. (15, Coode.) William Cowper (of Thurgarton, 
Notts. ?) “To Richard Cowp’, my sonne, my manor llawligan,! 
Mongumerie...Also all my maris, felies, folys & coltes remayn- 
ing in the mountayns in Walis and in the said manor...Item my 
ferme or lease of the parsonage of llangaure in the said countie 
...to my said sonne Richard Cowp’...Item one annuitie of lijs. 
viijd. w’ch I have yerely receyvid oute of the Treasorers office 
of the Cowrte of Agmentacions, & grantid and going “owte of 
the landes of llanligan aforesaid, sometyme being a priorie, and 
nowe in the Kings Ma’tie handes. 

1553-4. (26, Tashe.) “James Leche of Newtowne in Wales, 
in the countie of Mungomery, Esquier.” All lands, etc., not 
otherwise disposed of in this will to Elizabeth his wife and 
Anne his daughter for their lives. Remainder to Charles Price, 
his said daughter Anne’s son. Lands in Haberhaves to wife and 
daughter Sage for their lives ; remainder to James, son of said 
daughter Sage. To son, Anthony Leche, interest and term of 
years in the farm of Manlogho Landylowe Singlemans. Testa- 
tor died in London. 

Shropshire-—1555. (32, More.) “Hughe Griffith, citizein and 
baker of London, and servaunte unto our soveraigne Ladye 
within her graces privie bakehouse...tenement...whiche I have 
in Denbighshere...be solde...and of the money comyng upon the 
sale therof...to Thomas Griffith, my sonne, twentie poundes, as 
sone as the same Thomas shall come and be of thage of xxj 
yeres...my foure brethern, David Griffith, Jeune Griffith, Wil- 
lyam Griffith, and Thomas Griffith...Item where as my brother 
Jewne of Thenwclauyth,? in the hundrethe of Oswestre, in the 
countie of Sallopp, dothe holde my farme there, wherof I have 


1 The site of Llanllugan Nunnery was granted, 37 Henry VIII, 
to Sir Henry D’Arcy. The rectory or parsonage of Llanfair (Caer- 
einion) was an impropriation. Browne Willis states (Mitred Abbeys, 
ii, p. 316) that “in 1553 here remained in charge £2:10:8 in 
annuities.” The last Prioress was Rose Lewis. For account of 
Llanllugan Nunnery, see Mont. Coll., 1869, p. 301. 

2 Trefarclawdd is a township in the parish of Oswestry, and de- 
rives its name from Offa’s Dyke, which passes through it. 
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decease, shalbe egallie paide & devyded to and amonge my said 
two brethern, Jeu’ne G. and Willyam G., during so manye yeres 
as shalbe then to come...Alice G., my brother Jen’ns doughter, 
tenne poundes...and also my bigger fetherbed and bedsted... 
Willyam Griffithe, my brother Thoms sonne...Anne Griffith his 
doughter...Hugh G. my godsonne, and his sonne... Margaret, my 
weifes doughter... Thomas Saunders, my wiefes sonne...Agnes, 
my wief...to my said brother Thomas Griffith, citizein and Mar- 
chanttallour, my gowne of browne blewe faced with foynes, my 
cote of russet velvet, my doblit of cremsen satten, and my 
frenche bonnet...to my brother Jen’ne my night gowne faced 
with ..my cote of blacke velvet, my morneng gown, and my best 
cappe of velvet...to my brother William my somer gowne 
faced with damaske, my blacke mornyng jackett, my doblet 
slevid with tawnye velvet, and my two payre of white and redd 
hosen...to the said Margaret, my wiefes doughter, the bedd and 
bedsted whiche my sonne and servaunte nowe lye on.” 

Humfrey Luce, citizen and letherseller of London, 1549. (40, 
Populwell.) “My brother Richard Luce, clerk, parsonne of Sal- 
lowes neynd in the countie of Salop...Kynver in the countie of 
Stafford, where I was borne...My father Humfrey Luce.” His 
(testator’s) daughter Elizabeth married Sir Richard Pipe, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1578. 

1554. (2, More.) “ Rauff Crosse of Whittington...to Sir John 
Price, curate of Whittington.’...Robert ap Merideth, vicar of 
Martyn Churche...sir Edmund Bagley, clerke...to Marget Shel- 
ton Jane Crosse, my sister, and to my children, Edward C., Jane 
C., Thomas C., and Anne C.” 

Will, 1585. -(57, Brudenell.) Thomas Price of Clerkenwell, 
clerk. “My uncle vicare Price of Oswester” (deceased).2 New- 
court gives name of Thomas Price, “ minister or curate” (incum- 
bent) of Clerkenwell, 15 Nov. 1583, and his successor appointed 
12 Feb. 1585. 

1551. (25, Bucke.) “Thomas Tong, clerke, parsone of Myd- 
dell Salop, “to be buried, yf it shall please God that I dye in 
Myddell, in the chauncell there, above the greate stone. Item 
I will have dirge and masse in the daye of my buryall, to be 
kept as the maner and forme of holy churche hath ordeyned, 
and every prest being at dirge and masse to have viijd. Item I 
will that myne Executours provide and bye asmoche blacke 


1 John ap Rice or Price was rector of Whittington, 1540-83 ; 
Robert ap Meredith, vicar of St. Martin’s, 1540-56. 

2 John Price was rector of Whittington, supra, 1540-83, and vicar 
of Oswestry, 1552-83; Chancellor of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 1559. 
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cotton as wyll make thirtenne gownes or cotes for poore men and 
women, and they to knyle at dirge and masse in the daye of my 
buriall, praying for my soule...S’r Thom’s Botefylde, Clerke, and 
Vicar of Nestronge...Sir Thomas Gardner, parson of Acton Bur- 
nell...Sir Will’m Bucknoll, vicar of Madley...Item I give and 
bequeathe unto the making oute of the causys ende, next to the 
battelfyld, to the brooke that runnyth there, and for the mend- 
ing of the waye from thother ende of the same Cawsye next to 
Hadnolls Lane, xxs.” 

Roger Farmer of Wostemynde in the parishe of Worthen, 
Montgomerye, yoman...Roger my sonne...Jeane F., Dorothy F., 
and Anne F., my 3 dau’rs...Isabell my dau’r...Sons, Wm. and 
Robt....Ellen, my wife, my dau’ Eliz’th, Geo. Higgons wife. 
(1551-52, 4, Powell.) 

Rob. Longe,citizen and mercer of London, 1551-2. (6, Powell.) 
“My mannor of Condover, Salop’”, to his wife Cicelly for life ; 
remainder to his three daughters, Mary, Martha, and Magdalen. 








ON THE CIRCULAR CHAPEL IN LUDLOW 
CASTLE. 


THE chapel in Ludlow Castle appears never to have 
been examined with sufficient care, and admits of a very 
different explanation from that usually given of it. It 
is generally held to have been always a circular nave 
with either a short chancel extending only as far as the 
exposed foundations, or with a rather longer one reach- 
ing as far as the outer wall of the Castle. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that the latter was the case at the 
time when provision had to be made to resist an attack, 
for such a building would have seriously hampered the 
defenders by obstructing their way round the inner 
side of the defences; and yet there are clear indications 
of walls such as would have been required for such an 
extended building. Indications only remain ; there- 
fore their date is undeterminable. 

It seems clear that the original chapel consisted of 
the round part and the small chancel of which the 
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foundations are now visible. But even this chancel is 
not quite original, for Mr. Penson points out to me that 
the masonry of it belongs to a later date than that of 
the circular part. We do not, therefore, know what was 
the original chancel, and only the circular building 
belongs to the original date. Before that part was 
altered, the arcade in the interior and the Norman 
windows were uniform all round the building. The cor- 
bels now seen did not then exist; for they are very 
irregular in date, and some of them very rude in charac- 
ter, and not such as any good architect would have 
put in such a place ; certainly none who built in any of 
the medieval styles of architecture. They were mani- 
festly inserted at a late date, very long after the erec- 
tion of the walls: indeed, it has always been a question 
what they can have supported. Vaulting is out of the 
question, for it would have rendered the upper part of 
the building quite useless, as being inaccessible, and 
the lower quite dark, from the position of the windows. 

A careful examination seems to shew that the ori- 
ginal building, a lofty circular tower, remained un- 
altered until a late period, when it ceased to be used as 
a chapel, and was divided into several apartments. At 
that time the rude corbels were put in to provide a 
support for a floor extending across the building. Two 
square-headed windows (B on the plan) were inserted 
near the ground to give light to the lower room then 
formed; the old windows affording light to the new 
upper one: and a door (a) made to enter it on the north 
side by breaking a way through the wall, between two 
of the internal pilasters. As it was not convenient, 
from some cause, to place this doorway exactly between 
the pilasters, it was so made that its sides sloped out- 
wards, so that its western jamb started from the inner 
edge of the pilaster, but its eastern was some distance 
from the other pilaster; thus leaving this latter quite 
free and untouched by the new work, whilst the former 
only just escaped destruction. At this same date one 
of the Norman windows had its sloping sill cut away 
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to the level, so as much to lengthen the external open- 
ing, and a transome was placed across it at about the 
level of the new floor ; thus causing the upper part of 
the window to give light to the upper room, and the 
extension downwards to help the new square-headed 
windows in lighting the new lower room. Probably the 
chancel and its eastern extension was altered at the 
same time for new uses. 

The building was in this way rendered useful for 
domestic purposes, and its architectural character de- 
stroyed. It is not easy to see what those uses could 
have been, nor how access was obtained to the upper 
story ; but as all the new work, except the corbels, has 
disappeared, and as they and the alterations in the 
walls. alone remain to teach us, we have to be content 
with ignorance. The divisions separating the rooms 
were probably of wood, and fell away together with the 
slight modern walls when the Castle ceased to be inha- 
bited, leaving the massive Norman work remaining as 
we now see it. 

One thing is clear. At some time, probably after the 
erection of the state apartments, the old chapel was 
desecrated, and altered so as to form additional rooms 
for domestic use; and that after the Castle was dis- 
mantled, in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
roofs, floors, and modern walls, fell into decay, and left 
the building as we now find it. 

After a careful study of the building, with the valu- 
able help of my friend Mr. Penson (who has kindly 
made the plan annexed), I have been able to arrive at 
the above, which is apparently the true history of the 
building. This study convinces me that very much 
remains to be discovered if similar minute examination 
were given to other parts of this magnificent Castle. 
Such a careful examination and description of it, made 
by some well qualified person who could devote much 
time and attention to it, is greatly to be desired. 


C. C. BaBineTon. 
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THE PRYCES OF GUNLEY. 


' Tus ancient family, of which we proceed to give some 
account, has been in possession of Gunley, the family 
seat, on the borders of Montgomeryshire and Shrop- 
shire, since a.D.1450. The Pryces of Gunley are among 
the oldest of the landowning families settled in those 
counties, and a short survey of their pedigree lore may 
not be altogether devoid of interest to archeologists. 
They count among those comparatively few remaining 
Welsh families who can clearly trace and prove a lineal 
descent from one of the Welsh kings of history. 

The task of proving this family descent has been 
made easier from the fact that the Pryces have held the 
same landed interest for fifteen successive generations, 
from the date mentioned above down to the present 
time. The descent is proved in detail by the light of 
facts stated in the Welsh Zriads, in the Welsh Red 
Book of Hergest, in authenticated pedigrees (including 
an autograph manuscript pedigree by Lewis Dwnn), 
and in title-deeds written in black-letter type, many of 
which are preserved at Gunley. The descent and dates 
are also corroborated here and there by old parish regis- 
ters, muniments, and county records. 

The direct ancestor and founder of the Pryce family, 
Prince Gwyddno Garanhir, is known in Welsh history 
as a bard and as a powerful King of Cardigan and 
Cantre ’r Gwaelod. The large portion, we are told, 
of Prince Gwyddno Garanhir’s territory, called Cantre 
’r Gwaelod, then a populous and thriving tract of 
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country, was in his reign suddenly submerged by 
the terrible and famous inundation, which has ever 
since formed the present great Cardigan Bay out of 
what had been previously a large tract of inhabited 
land. At the present date about twenty-one miles 
of the great sea-wall, which kept out the sea, may 
be discovered at low tides stretching in a direction 
across the Bay. Up to recent times, too, this Bay was 
known by its ancient name of Cantre ’r Gwaelod. Nor 
can there be any doubt of the fact of the great inunda- 
tion, which is amply testified to in old Welsh records. 
The flood-gates (so we are told in the Triads) had on 
one direful day been carelessly opened by Seithenyn ap 
Seiddyn Seidi, the Drunkard, Prince of Dyfed or 
South Wales, when sixteen fortified towns were sub- 
merged, each second in importance only to the fortifica- 
tions of Caerlleon on the Usk. 

These towns, with the surrounding country, were 
governed by Prince Gwyddno Garanhir in this ill- 
omened year. A bard himself; he laments, as may be 
expected, over so sad and impressive an event as the 
loss of a part of his people and demesne. The poem, 
which consists of twenty-six verses, is still extant. It 
was probably composed early in the sixth century, and 
handed down as a tradition from bard to bard. The 
copy preserved was probably committed to writing in 
the thirteenth century, and bears the orthographical 
marks of that period. The great inundation is also 
graphically described in other Welsh 7'riads of a rather 
later date, probably between a.p. 1318 and 1454. 

The coat of arms held by the line of Prince Gwyddno 
Garanhir is thus described by the oldest authorities: 
argent, a lion passant sable between three fleurs-de-lis, 
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two and two, gules; the lion armed and langued of the 
last. It is registered at the Heralds’ College, to be 
rightfully borne, quarterly, by the Pryces of Gunley. 

Passing on from Prince Gwyddno, eight successive 
names are mentioned in direct lineal descent on the 
pedigree ; but they have no recorded interest. The 
ninth in descent is Seissyllt ap Ednowain, who married 
the Princess Trawst, daughter and heiress of Elyssau, 
second son of Anarawd, Prince of Powys, the third son 
of Rhodri (or Roderick) the Great, Prince of the whole 
of Wales. 

Seissyllt and Princess Trawst’s son and successor, 
Einion ap Seissyllt of Mathafarn, Lord of Meirionydd, 
occupies a prominent position in the family archives, as 
_ his name appears at the head of Lewis Dwnn’s auto- 
graph manuscript pedigree on parchment, which is pre- 
served. Lewis Dwnn, who was Deputy Somerset Herald 
of Arms between a.D.1580 and 1609, was employed offi- 
cially during those yea‘s in obtaining evidence, and in 
collecting authentically all pedigrees of the principal 
Welsh families of that day. An autographical pedigree 
of his is, therefore, very valuable evidence on pedigree- 
lore. In a Hengwrt MS. there is a record of an in- 
quisition held at Bala in the sixth year of Henry VI, 
which states that in the time of Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, 
Prince of Wales (7.¢., A.D. 1215), Einion, Lord of Meiri- 
onydd, held in capite all the lands between the rivers 
Dyfi and Dulas direct from Llywelyn Vawr and Llyw- 
elyn Vychan, Princes of North Wales. 

Einion ap Seissyllt married Nesta, daughter of Madoc 
ap Cadwgan of Nannau; and their daughter, Marged, 
was married to Thomas, son of Prince Rhodri of 
Anglesey, son of Prince Owain Gwynedd, when dis- 
sensions arose between Einion and his superior lords, 
the Princes of Meirionydd. In consequence of this 
quarrel, Einion placed himself, with his lands or lord- 
ship, under the sovereignty of the neighbouring Princes 
of Powys; and from this date did fealty to them, in 


respect of his lands, instead of, as previously, to the 
g% 
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Princes of Meirionydd. Einion’s lordship henceforward 
formed part of a district named Cyveiliog, in Powys, 
and is thus specifically described in later times in an 
inquisition taken in the reign of Edward III, as well as 
in the one above named, tempore Henry VI. 

Einion ap Seissyllt was probably (partly owing to his 
possession of border-lands) a powerful adherent of the 
then Prince of Powys, Owain Cyveiliog, who was Prince 
A.D. 1130, and died in 1197; and his son and successor 
Grono, or Gronwy of Mathafarn, married Myddyfis 
(anglicé Maud), a daughter of this Prince. 

Grono’s eldest son, Jorwerth, in turn married into a 
princely family, his wife Efa being daughter of Meredydd 
Lloyd, sixth Baron of Main, a direct lineal descendant of 
Prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, one of the former Princes of 
Powys, A.D. 1064. This Prince, who is well known in 
Welsh history, was the founder of the third Royal Tribe 
of Wales, and held the sovereignty of Powys for thir- 
teen years. By his wife, a daughter of Picot de Say, 
he had a son Cadwgan, from whom are descended seve- 
ral of the principal county families of North Wales. 
Being Prince of Powys in the latter part of the eleventh 
century, in conjunction with the Princes Gruffydd ap 
Cynan of Gwynedd, and Rhys ap Tewdwr of South 
Wales, Prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn made a search into 
the pedigrees and arms of the noble families. These 
investigations were afterwards digested by the bards, 
and put into record; and Wales was at this epoch 
divided by these Princes into five Royal Tribes, which 
were subsequently subdivided into fifteen lordships 
ruled over by fifteen peers or lords. 

But to return to the thread of the pedigree. Con- 
cerning Iorwerth’s eldest son Evan, and his grandson, 
also called Evan, there is nothing recorded of inte- 
rest. 

The next in succession to Evan ap Evan was Watkin, 
who married Lleiky, daughter of Dafyd ap Rhys Goch, 
Lord of Marton. Their eldest son, Hugh of Gwnle, as 
the name is spelt in the oldest documents, was living 
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A.D. 1450, and was the first possessor of the Gunley 
estates, which have continued in the possession of the 
Pryces, in the direct line, ever since that date. Hugh 
of Gwnle acquired this property through his marriage 
with Margaret Lloyd, the heiress of an old Montgome- 
ryshire family, who were direct descendants of Broch- 
wael, lord of Guilsfield, of the line of Brochwael Ysgyth- 
rog, Prince of Powys a.D. 607. 

Margaret Lloyd’s parents were David Lloyd and 
Cicely, daughter of John, son of Sir Philip Rosal, Lord 
of Rosal, son of Sir Ralph Rosal, Knt. 

Hugh’s son and successor, Morys of Gwnle (or Gun- 
ley), married Agnes, daughter of John Clibri (Cleobury), 
lord of Clibri (Cieobury), a granddaughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Newton, Knt. The Cleoburys were a Montgomery- 
shire family of that date, a name since extinct. One of 
their number, John Cleobury, an Abbot of Montgomery- 
shire, is mentioned in Leland’s Progress. 

An allusion to Morys of Gwnle, of some interest, 
occurs in an old marriage-settlement deed still pre- 
served, to which, with others, the names of Morys ap 
Hugh of Gwnle, and Ririd Myddleton, are subscribed 
as witnesses. The date is the fifth year of Henry VII, 
i.e, 1489. The marriage-contract is between David 
Lloyd Vaughan, grandson of the celebrated Sir Griffith 
Vaughan, Knt., and Margaret Myddleton, daughter of 
John Myddleton, Esq., of Havodwen. This alliance was 
between cousins. About this time the eldest son of 
Morys, named Rhys of Gwnle, had also married a Myd- 
dleton, viz., Ales, daughter of John Myddleton (ap 
Robert ap Philip Myddleton) and Elizabeth his wife, 
who was the daughter of Reynold, son of Sir Griffith 
Vaughan, Knt. The Pryces, Vaughans, and Myddle- 
tons, were thus connected by marriage. 

The above named John Myddleton, an ancestor of 
the Myddletons of Chirk Castle, was in direct descent 
from Rhiryd Flaidd (Rhiryd the Wolf), Lord of Pen- 
llyn, who lived in the twelfth century, and was the 
founder of the Myddleton family. His coat of arms is 
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thus described: arg., on a pile vert, three wolves’ heads 
erased of the field. 

Rhys of Gwnle was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Richard Pryce (ap Rhys), Esq., of Gunley, the first of 
the family to assume the surname of Pryce; surnames 
not having been generally adopted in Wales at an ear- 
lier period, as may be proved by abundant written evi- 
dence. Richard Pryce, who is thus a landmark in the 
family annals, as having been the earliest to bear the 
patronymic, married into a leading Montgomeryshire 
family of that date, the Typtofts. His wife was Alice, 
daughter of John de Typtoft, gent., probably a relation 
of John de Typtoft, Lord Typtoft and Powys, who was 
created Earl of Worcester cuca 1500. 

Their eldest son and heir, Richard Pryce, Esq., of 
Gunley, who was later on High Sheriff of Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1652, appears to have taken an active 
part in the interest of Cromwell during the civil 
wars. In the border counties of Wales and in Shrop- 
shire, the country squires seem to have been arrayed, 
to a great extent, on the side of the Parliament, 
against the King. The contest, too, being practically 
one between so called Papists and Protestants, the 
greater number of the country gentry here were appa- 
rently Parliamentarian. The following extract from 
a letter written by Mr. Richard Pryce proclaims his 
proclivities. Speiling was not an accomplishment which 
attached to good breeding in the seventeenth century 
as a rule : 


Richard Pryce to Col. Jones (afterwards the regicide) : 
“Salop, the 27th of May 1648, 


“ Sir,—My best respects to yo’r selfe Remembered, hoping in 
god of your saffe coming to london in health and safftie w’ch 
pray god Contynue to yorr ffriends great comforte—heare is noe 
neues but the taking of the 50 footemen by yo’r horse, and that 
Sir John Owen is gon over vnto Carnarvonshiere w’th a hundred 
horse, but I am sure this is not neues to you from better hands 
than my owne, and the taking of Chepsto Castle ; 
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I have not else but committ you and yo’r brothers (to whom I 
desyre to be remembered) to gods blessed tuition, and will Ever 


Rest and Remayne yo’r lo. [loving] cosin to serue 
“Ric. PRYCE. 


“To his Respectfull good ffriend Collonell Jon Jones 
this pr’sent. 
“To be left in a boxe at the signe of the Goate in Holborne.” 


Mr. Richard Pryce married Jane, heiress of the Lloyds 
of Tregynon, and had five sons and two daughters. His 
eldest son, Edward Pryce, Esq., of Gunley, seems, like 
his father, to have taken an active part in the civil 
wars, and to have held a command under the Parlia- 
mentarian standard. He married a daughter, named 
Bridget, of an officer in Cromwell’s army, and his name 
is mentioned in a warrant-letter from Francis Newport 
to Sir Richard Ottley, Knt., giving a detailed list of 
leading men, on the side of the Commonwealth, to be 
apprehended under the series of vindictive legal pro- 
ceedings which were taken after the Restoration. 

Mr. Pryce left two sons, Richard Pryce, Esq., of Gun- 
ley, who died s. p., and Edward Pryce, who, according 
to an entry in the Parish Register at Chirbury Church, 
was buried on Sept. 4, 1643, and left by his wife Sina, 
only daughter and heiress of Evan ap Rhys ap Hugh, 
Esq., of Rhiwhirieth, a son, Edmund Pryce, Esq., of 
Gunley, who married, in 1696, Mary, daughter of 
J. Edwards, Esq., of Rorrington. His first wife having 
died, Mr. Edmund Pryce married, secondly, one of the 
Tanats (a very old-established Montgomeryshire family, 
whose name has since become extinct, but who are at 
present represented by Lord Harlech), namely, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Edward Tanat, Esq., of Trewylan, a 
branch of the Tanats of Abertanat. Their son, Richard 
Pryce, Esq., of Trewylan, was High Sheriff of Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1728. Mr. Edmund Pryce’s eldest 
son, Edward Pryce, Esq., of Gunley, was High Sheriff 
of Montgomeryshire in 1734, and having married a 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Basset, left three sons, 
Richard Pryce, Esq., of Gunley, who was High Sheriff 
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of Montgomeryshire in 1761, and died s. p. ; Edward, 
who also died s. p.; and John Pryce of Gunley, who 
was in holy orders. The latter was Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and held the living of Welsh- 
pool, but was resident at Gunley, which in the days of 
pluralities was by no means an exceptional case, and 
was legally allowable, as Mr. Pryce was also chap- 
lain to a peer. He was married to a daughter of 
M. Bransby, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Pryce died circa 1803, and was succeeded 
at Gunley by his son Richard Pryce, Esq., who was 
born on May 10, 1772, and was High Sheriff of Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1817. 

Mr. Pryce married, on March 3rd, 1795, Eliza Con- 
stantia, daughter of the Rev. 8. D’Elbceuf Edwards of 
Pentre Hall, Montgomeryshire, by his wife, Charlotte 
Mostyn, heiress of Cilcen Hall, Flintshire. 

Mrs. Pryce’s mother was the only child and heiress 
of Roger Mostyn, Esq., of Cilcen Hall. Her elder 
brother, Thomas Mostyn Edwards, Esq., of Pentre 
Hall, married Frances, daughter of Bell Lloyd, Esq., 
and sister of Edward Pryce Lloyd, first Lord Mostyn ; 
their only child, Miss Frances Edwards, being the last 
representative of the old family of Edwards of Pentre. 
At her death, Miss Edwards left the Cilcen property 
(to which she had succeeded) to her cousin Llywelyn 
F. Lloyd, Esq., nephew of the first Lord Mostyn. 

Mr. Richard Pryce died on October 26th, 1832, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard Henry Mostyn 
Pryce of Gunley, who was in holy orders; the four- 
teenth possessor, in direct descent, from Hugh of Gwnle, 
who was living in 1450. The Rev. R. H. Mostyn Pryce 
married, in 1856, Eliza, only child of the late John 
Williams, Esq., of Héndydley Hall, Montgomeryshire, 
and died in 1859. His widow is lady of the manor, and 
the present owner of Gunley. 

The Rev. R. H. Mostyn Pryce’s younger brother, John 
Edward Harryman, late Captain of the 2nd (Queen’s) 
Royal Regiment, and Colonel Commandant of the Royal 
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Montgomery Rifles Militia, born 1818, married, June 5, 
1850, Eliza, daughter of the late Francis Burton, Esq., 
of 10, Norfolk Street, Park Lane. She died in April 
1851, leaving an only son, Edward Stisted Mostyn 
Pryce. Colonel Pryce married, secondly, July 26th, 
1862, Sarah Beatrice, daughter of General and the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of the second Lord 
Castlemaine, and had two sons, Richard and George. 
He died Oct. 4th, 1866. 

Edward S. Mostyn Pryce, Esq., Colonel Pryce’s eldest 
son, the present representative of the Pryces of Gunley, 
was born April 8, 1851, and married on August 7, 1877, 
Henrietta Mary, youngest daughter of Charles W. Beau- 
clerk, Esq., of Winchfield House, Hants., first cousin of 
the ninth Duke of St. Albans. 

J. W. H. 








“INSPEXIMUS’ AND CONFIRMATION OF 
THE CHARTERS OF THE ABBEY 
OF WIGMORE. 


An early Anglo-Norman account of the foundation of 
Wigmore Abbey is printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
tome ii, p. 213, and also in the late Mr. Thos. Wright’s 
History of Ludlow, with a translation into English. 
Dugdale also gives, from a Latin MS., a history of the 
Abbey down to the reign of Edward IV; but the char- 
ters to the Abbey are not printed in his original work, 
nor in the later editions of it. It seems, therefore, 
desirable to add them here as a further contribution 
to the history of the Abbey, a very full account of 
which, before and after its dissolution, has been given 
by the late Rev. T. Salwey in the second volume of the 
present Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


R. W. B. 











CONFIRMATION OF THE CHARTERS 


Confirmation Roll, 3 Henry VIIT, Part 1. 


Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Francie et Dominus Hibernie 
omnibus ad quos presentes litere pervenerint, Salutem. Inspex- 
imus literas patentes proavissimi patris nostri Domini Henrici 
nuper Regis Anglie septimi de confirmacione factas in hec verba 
Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Dominus Hibernie 
omnibus ad quos presentes litere pervenerint Salutem Inspexi- 
mus cartam prepotentis Principis nobilis memorie Ricardi nuper 
Ducis Hboract Comitis Marchie et Ultonie in hec verba Ricar- 
dus Dux Eboract Comes Marchie et Ultonie Omnibus ad quos 
presentes litere pervenerint Salutem in Domino Inspeximus 
cartam nobilis memorie domini Ldmundi de Mortuo Mari Com- 
itis Marchie et Ultonie! domini de Wiggemore et Clare et Cona- 
cie? in hee verba Edmundus de Mortwo Mari Comes Marchie et 
Ultonie Dominus de Wiggemore Clare et Conacie omnibus ad 
quos presentes litere pervenerint salutem in Domino Inspexi- 
mus cartam nobilis memorie domini Hugonis de Mortuo Mari in 
hec verba. 


Charter of Hugh de Mortimer, the Founder. 


Ego Hugo de Mortuo Mari in nomine patris et filii et spiritus 
sancti fundator Abbatie Canonicorum Regularium de Wigmore 
ob remissionem peccatorum meorum et omnium antecessorum 
meorum et propter salutem anime mee et omnium successo- 
rum meorum notum facio tam presentibus quam futuris quas 
libertates et liberas consuetudines dedi et die dedicationis ejus- 
dem Abbatie concessi ipsis Canonicis meis de Wiggemore et 
omnibus hominibus suis et possessionibus suis quas in pre- 
senti de me et militibus meis et hominibus meis habeant in 
futuro per Dei gratiam de heredibus et successoribus meis habe- 
bunt concessi in primo pro me et hominibus meis quatenus ipsi 
Canonici de Wiygemore et omnes terres eorum habeant omnes 
libertates et liberas consuetudines in omnibus rebus que ad me 
et heredes meos pertinent quas pure et perpetue elemosine 
habere debent et quod homines sui nullo modo cogantur sequi 
nundinas vel forias aliquot nisi sponte voluerint Et quod ipsi 
Canonici curiam suam in omnibus rebus habeant et teneant de 
hominibus suis preterquam in rebus ipsis que ponuntur et de 
jure ponere possunt hominem ad mortem nisi ipsi Canonici ali- 
quando aliter a me vel a ballivis nostris petierint homines Si 
quidam ipsorum Canonicorum si aliquando per nos vel ballivos 
nostros capiunt aliqua delicta ad nos pertinentia contra vadium 


1 Ulster. 2 Connaught. 
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et plegium ipsorum Canonicorum vel ballivorum suorum nullo 
modo teneant Et omnem eandem communitatem in bosco et 
plano et in omnibus locis libere et absque omni servitio et mer- 
cede habeant quam prius habebant antequam in manus dicto- 
rum Canonicorum devenerunt Ipsi Canonici communem nobis- 
cum habeant ad propria averia sua sive sint de ademptione sive 
de nutritura sua sive adquisita in bosco et plano et in omnibus 
locis ubi propria averia nostra pascunt libertatem etiam habeant 
capiendi aves et pisces ad opus suum et recia et laqueos ponendi 
in aquis et moris et lacis et in omnibus locis in partibus de 
Wiggemore preterquam vivariis et stagnis nostris de terris et 
pratis sive de boscis et pascuis et omnibus rebus suis libere faci- 
ant et disponant sicut eisdem et Abbatie sue melius et utilius 
expedire viderint Abbas et Canonici ipsius Abbatie de Wigge- 
more nec sequantur nec sequi cogantur Curiam de Halimote 
vel Hundredum in terra nostra nisi quando eisdem placuerit 
Quando vero aliquod consilium vel aliquod judicium in aliqua 
ambiguitate in Curia nostra petunt absque omni mercede et dila- 
cione libenter habeant Ipsi Canonici et homines sui nunquam 
pascant vel recipiant serjentarios nostros nec etiam teneantur 
nos sequi in equitatura nostra Homines sui de valle de Wigge- 
more non cogantur sequi!-clamorem patrie nec teneantur habere 
vel monstrare ballivis nostris aliqua arma sua Ipsi Canonici 
integre percipiant et pacifice habeant plenariam decimam de 
omnibus rebus que per annum nobis renovant in Parochiis suis 
et a Christianis decimari debent Dicti Canonici de Wiggemore 
et homines sui nullum tallagium vel relevium dabunt vel servi- 
cium aliquod facient propter mutacionem domini de Wiggemore 
“Concessi etiam ego dictus Hugo de Mortuo Mari pro me et omni- 
bus heredibus et successoribus meis quatenus dicta Abbatia 
libera sit ab omni prehendinacione servientuum et equorum 
nostrorum et a custodia camere et omnium animalium et avium 
et ab omni onere servicio et exacione seculari. Ut autem hec 
libertates et libere consuetudines hic non nominate quas pura 
et perpetua elemosina habere debet ipsis Canonicis dictis de 
Wiggemore imperpetuum in omnibus firme sint et stabiles Et 
ne per alicuius consilii voluntatem vel per heredum meorum 
malignitatem et in aliquo infirmentur hoc scriptum sigilli mei 
impressione communitum Ego dictus Hugo de Mortuo Mari 
fundator Abbatie de Wiggemore et heredes mei post me contra 
omnes gentes dictis Canonicis de Wiggemore semper warrantiza- 
bimus et ipsam abbatiam cum Canonicis et homines suos cum 
omnibus terris et possessionibus per me vel per heredes et suc- 
cessores meos sibi collatis contra omnes in custu nostro defen- 


1 Hue and cry for a felon. 
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demus et tanquam puram et perpetuam elemosinam nostram in 
omnibus acquietabimus Hiis testibus domino Roberto Folyot 
Episcopo Hereford qui dedicavit ecclesiam dicte Abbatie de 
Wiggemore, Domino Hugone de Lacy, Domino Roberto Corbett et 
Domino Roberto Boulers qui ipsi dedicaconi interfuerunt, Lluredo 
de Cleyber, Briano de Brompton, Simone filio eiusdem, Rogero de 
Kynleth, Willelmo fratre Domini Hugonis, tilio Domini Ade de 
Saluagio, Everardo de Yettona, Rogero de Cornleya, Godfrido 
scriba, Roberto Camerario et multis aliis. 


Confirmation (a.D. 1249), by Roger Mortimer, of Thomas 
de Fresne’s Charter (a.D. 1244.) 


Inspeximus etiam cartam celebris memorie Domini Rogeri de 
Mortuo Mari filio Domini Radulphi de Mortuo Mari progenitores 
nostri in hec verba Universis Christi fidelibus presens scriptum 
visuris vel audituris Rogerus de Mortuo Mari filius Radulphi de 
Mortuo Mari salutem in Domino Noverit universitas vestra 
nos inspexisse cartam Thome de Fraxino' quondam Domini de 
Prestemede in hec verba Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego 
Thomas de Fraxino concessi et dedi et hac presenti carta mea 
sigilli mei impressione munita confirmavi Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi 
de Wigmore et Canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus pro salute 
anime mee et omnium parentum meorum et pro quodam equo 
precii decem marcarum argenti quam iidem Canonici mihi dede- 
runt pre manibus totam illam terram quam habui in dominico 
inter Katteswayam et terram Thome Presbiter que vocatur Brink- 
furlond et terram Willelmi de Fraxino in longitudine et inter 
parvum scichetum sub Kidecrofta quod vocatur parva Saverina 
et arduam viam que est inter Prestemede et le Cumbam unde 
decem sailliones tangunt ad eandem viam Habendum et tenen- 
dum dictis Canonicis in liberam et puram elemosinam de me et 
heredibus meis cum tota vestura et cum omnibus pertinentibus 
suis cum libera comuna et cum libera pastura per totum nos- 
trum de Prestmede in excepcione absque manifesto detrimento 
satorum et pratorum Volo etiam concedo et confirmo pro me 
et heredibus meis quod omnes homines quos dicti Canonici 
habent vel habere poterunt processu temporis infra tenementum 
de Prestemede cum pertinentibus habeant pacifice et libere sine 
aliqua exaccone omnium aisiamenta per totum idem tenemen- 
tum que antiquitus tempore domini Thome de Fraxino avi mei 


1 Thomas de Fresne held evidently by subinfeudation of Roger 
de Mortimer, whose confirmation as lord of the fee was necessary. 
Prestemede, after various corruptions, as Presthemede, Presthend, 
Presthemped, is now Presteign. 
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habere solebant in omnibus rebus et in omnibus locis Item 
homines dictorum Canonicorum quos habent vel habebunt infra 
dominium meum et heredum meorum nunquam citabuntur nec 
compellantur venire ad curiam meam vel ad curiam heredum 
meorum pro aliqua causa vel quocunque delicto sed omnia pla- 
cita majora et minora que de hominibus eorum poterunt evenire 
tractabuntur et terminabuntur in curia ipsorum Canonicorum 
apud Prestmede sine aliqua contradiccione Ita tamen quod Ego 
dictus Thomas et heredes mei quando fuerimus ab eisdem Cano- 
nicis amicabiliter requisiti cum ipsis vel ballivis eorum sedebi- 
mus in eorum curia judicaturi majora placita que ad nos ratione 
solebant pertinere scilicet de cornu et clamore levato! de san- 
guine effuso et huiusmodi placitis ubi felonia evitari poterit et 
de finibus forsitan factis pro talibus criminibus tertiam partem 
habebimus de finibus antefactis et pro minoribus culpis nihil 
habituri Et ego dictus Thomas et heredes mei pro dicta porti- 
one placitarum custodiemus omnes illos qui fuerant incarcerandi 
de hominibus suis in mea prisona tanquam in communi carcere 
apud Prestmede in castello? nostro quamdiu illis placuerit et 
cum ipsi voluerint eos adducemus et in curia eorum ipsos pre- 
sentabimus Et ego dictus Thomas et heredes mei totam dictam 
terram cum pertinentibus ubicunque sita fuerint infra dictos 
terminos cum omnibus predictis libertatibus et cum omnibus 
dignitatibus et privilegiis que dominus feodi poterit concedere 
dare et confirmare alicui dicte Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi de Wigge- 
more et Canonicis memoratis contra omnes homines et feminas 
in perpetuum warantizabimus et versus dominum Regem et capi- 
talem dominum ab omni servitio seculari acquietabimus de do- 
minico nostro apud Prestemede et apud curiam Datum anno 
gratie millesimo ducentesimo quadragesimo quarto kalendis 
Aprilis apud Prestemede Hiis testibus domino Briano de Bromp- 
ton’ domino Johanne de Lyngayne,* Pagano de Essis,> Johanne 
de la Combe’ Rogero et Ada de Pedwardeyn,’ Ricardo de Lecton,’ 
Ricardo de Turlegh, Thoma de Turpleton,’ Rogero de la Hay, 
Willelmo de la Rode’ Henrico filio Jorford, Willelmo de Grase- 
lake, Willelmo de Fraxino et aliis Nos igitur omnes donationes 
concessiones et libertates prescriptas ratas et gratas habentes 


1 Hue and cry ; blowing a horn and outcry. 

2 The wooded knoll called “‘ The Warden” is probably the site of 
the castle. 

8 Now Brampton Brian. 4 Lingen. 

5 Aisces, gen. of asc, an ash tree. Ashley, near Presteign. 

6 Combe in the parish of Presteign. 

T In the neighbourhood of Wigmore. 

8 Rodd in the parish of Presteign. 
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pro nobis et heredibus nostris predicte Ecclesie et Canonicis ibi- 
dem Deo servientibus concedimus et confirmamus imperpetuum 
Pro hac autem concessione et confirmatione dederunt nobis 
dicti Canonici duodecim marcas argenti Ut autem nostra con- 
cessio et confirmatio firmitatis robur optineat imperpetuum 
sigilli mei impressione roboramus Hiis testibus domino Hen- 
rico de Mortwo Mari, domino Briano de Brompton, dominus -Jo- 
hanne de Lyngayne, domino Willelmo de Mortuo Mari, Pagano 
de Essis, Johanne de Oumba, Wiilelmo de la Rode, Radulpho de 
Prestemede clerico et aliis Datum apud Ernewode ad purificati- 
onem beate Marie Virginis anno Domini millesimo ducentesimo 
quadragesimo nono Nos autem omnes donaciones concessiones 
confirmaciones et libertates predictas et omnia et singula in eis- 
dem contenta rata habentes et grata ea pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris eidem Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi de Wiggemore Abbati et 
Canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus ratificamus concedimus et con- 
firmamus per presentes prout carte predicte racionabiliter test- 
antur licet iidem Abbas et Canonici aut predecessores sui predic- 
tis donacionibus concessionibus confirmacionibus et libertatibus 
aut aliis quibuscumque in predictis contentis hactenus usi non 
fuerunt In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigillum nostrum 
apponi fecimus Datum apud Wiggemore undecimo die mensis 
Marcij anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi post conquestum tercio 
Nos autem donaciones confirmaciones et libertates predictas et 
omnia et singula in eisdem cartis contenta rata habentes et grata 
ea pro nobis et heredibus nostris eidem Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi de 
Wrggemore Abbati et Canonicis ibidem Deo seruientibus ratifi- 
camus et confirmamus et concedimus per presentes prout carte 
predicte racionabiliter testantur licet ijdem Abbas et Canonici 
aut predecessores sui predictis donacionibus concessionibus con- 
firmacionibus et libertatibus aut aliis quibuscumque in predictis 
cartis contentis hactenus usi non fuerunt Et insuper de uberi- 
ori gratia nostra pro melioracione Abbatie nostre predicte et 
securitate Abbatis et Conventus eiusdem nec ipsi aut succes- 
sores sui vel eorum tenentes residentes sui et alij residentes qui- 
cumque aut servientes sui temporibus futuris super illis liberta- 
tibus pretextu ambiguitatis aliquorum verborum obscurorum 
decetero impediantur inquietentur vel graventur dictas liberta- 
tes declarare plenius volentes concedimus pro nobis heredibus et 
successoribus nostris et hac carta nostra confirmamus prefatis 
Abbati et Conventui quod ipsi Abbas et Conventus et successo- 
res sui habeant et teneant imperpetuum omnes et singulas dona- 
ciones concessiones confirmaciones libertates ffranchesias ac alia 
proficua sive commoditates et alia hereditamenta supra scripta 
quecumque et eorum singulis plene gaudeant et utantur Et ubi 
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predictus Hugo per cartam predictam concessit quod predicti 
canonici curiam suam in omnibus rebus haberent et tenerent 
Nos vero eciam concedimus eisdem Abbati et Conventui quod 
ipsi curiam suam et visum franciplegie et quicquid ad visum 
franciplegie sive regalem potestatem pertinet quantum nos ibi- 
dem habemus aut concedere possumus habeant et teneant de 
hominibus tenentibus et residentibus et servientibus suis per 
totum dominium de Wiggemore Videlicet in Abbatia predicta 
et in omnibus dominiis terris suis infra terras suas Aceciam in 
omnibus dominiis maneriis et tenementis suis que iam possident 
sive de jure possidere deberent in villis de Lentwardyn’ Kynton’ 
Witton’ Turpilton’? Marlowe Wiggemore Yetton’ inferiori Atfor- 
ton’ Stanwey Peyton’ Letton’ Newton’ Walford’ Adlacton’ et Cokes- 
halle infra dominium nostrum de Wiggemore predicta Aceciam 
in dominio de Shobdon’ in comitatu Hereford’ necnon de domi- 
niis de Chayneham Cleobury et Walton’ in comitatu Salop’ ex- 
ceptis in rebus ipsis que ponunt vel de jure ponere possunt 
hominem ad mortem nisi iidem Abbas et Conventus aliter a nobis 
vel ballivis nostris pecierunt unacum fugacione omnium anima- 
liorum et catallorum quolibet tercio anno in quibusdam commu- 
nis vocatis le Cleo infra comitatum Salop predictum quequedam 
fugacio prefatis Abbati et Canonicis ut in jure Dominii sui de 
Caynham predicti pertinet et pertinere debet Et quod iidem 
Abbas et Conventus et successores sui habeant et exerceant im- 
perpetuam communam pasture in dicta carta contentam tam in 
parcis nostris quam in boscis moris et aliis locis ubi averia nos- 
tra vel heredes nostrorum firmariorum aut aliorum occupatorum 
nostrorum ibidem pro tempore existente vel pasci consuevere 
aut debent simul cum libertate [capiendi] aves et pisces in forma 
eadem in carta contenta tociens et quociens eisdem Abbati et 
Conventui placuerit tam infra Warennam nostram et heredes 
nostrorum quam extra Nos eciam stricte illorum Canonicorum 
habitacionem tam propter abundanciam aquarum paludum 
quam propter parcitatem et penuriam pasturarum considerantes 
concedimus prefatis Abbati et Conventui et successoribus suis 
omnia terras prata pascua et pasturas lacus clausura et moras 
sua infra et per totum dominium nostrum de Wiggemore predic- 
tum separalia imperpetuum et ab omni communione sequestrata 
et exonerata Habendum et tenendum eisdem et successoribus 
suis in separalitate erga nos et heredes nostros et alios quoscum- 
que imperpetuum Quodque ipsi Abbas et Conventus et succes- 
sores sui imperpetuum exonerentur de secta Hundredi et Hali- 
mote ratione tenure sue alicujus possessionis,quam habent ex 
dono nostro vel antecessorum nostrorum quam aliorum quorum- 
cumque necnon chyminagio vel cariagio cum carectis aut plaus- 
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tris eorundem Abbatis et Conventus et hominum tenencium 
residencium et servientium suorum Et quod iidem Abbas et 
Conventus homines tenentes residentes et servientes sui nullum 
tallagium relevium prestacionem subsidium aut donum aliquod 
nobis vel heredibus aut assignis nostris reddent aut facient 
propter mutacionem vel successionem dominii nostri de Wigge- 
more pro aliquibus terris et tenementis que habent ex dono nos- 
tro vel antecessorum nostrorum aut aliorum quorumcumque 
Necnon quod iidem Abbas et Conventus homines tenentes resi- 
dentes et servientes sui liberi sint et quieti de quocunque theo- 
lonio Anglicano vel Wallico infra dominia nostra de Knighton 
et Melenith et omnia alia dominia nostra tam in Anglia quam in 
Wallia Volumus eciam et firmiter precipimus per presentes 
[ac] eidem Abbati concedimus quod nullus Justiciarius Senes- 
callus Vicecomes Escaetor Ballivus prepositus seriantus aut offi- 
ciarius vel Ministri nostri heredes vel successorum nostrorum 
dictam Abbatiam et septa sive precinctum eiusdem aut ecclesiam 
et beneficia ecclesiastica seu villas terras tenementa boscos 
dominia feoda et possessiones que nunc Abbas et Conventus 
habeant vel successores sint habituri ingredeantur ad aliquod 
ibidem faciendum sive exercendum quod ad officium suum per- 
tinet quovismodo contra libertates suas sub. pena decem libra- 
Tum quarum medietatem ad opus nostrum et heredum nostrorum 
levari et retineri et aliam medietatem prout nobis heredibus et 
successoribus nostris prefatis Abbati et Conventui et eorum suc- 
cessoribus levari volumus et eorum usibus applicari absque deli- 
beracione seu manucapcione sine pleno assensu et spontanea 
voluntate ipsorum Abbatis et Conventus et successorum suorum 
et execucio inde fiat per ballivos suos sive Ministros nostros et 
per ballivos et Ministros heredum et successorum nostrorum 
tociens quociens casus predictus evenerit tam de corporibus 
eorum sic delinquencium quam de bonis et catallis suis irreple- 
gialibus Volumus eciam et concedimus pro nobis heredibus et 
successoribus nostris quod licet dictus Abbas et Conventus et 
eorum successores libertatibus immunitatibus privilegiis et qui- 
etanciis predictis seu eorum aliquo infuturo per vices aliquas ob 
necligenciam aut ex casu aliquo emergenti abusi fuerint vel non 
usi Ipsi tamen Abbas et Conventus et eorum successores prop- 
ter hoc super usum libertatum immunitatuum privilegiorum et 
quietancium predictorum vel eorum alicujus tociens sibi viderint 
expedire non impediantur impetantur occasionentur in aliquo seu 
graventur dictumque Monasterium Abbatem et Conventum eius- 
dem loci et successores suos ac homines tenentes residentes ac 
alios residentes et servientes in omnibus terris dominiis feodis 
et possessionibus suis Necnon terras boscos dominia feoda pos- 
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sessiones libertates franchesias jurisdicciones privilegia ac bona 
ac catalla sua ubicumque existentes in nostram protectionem 
suscepimus specialem Et ulterius inspeximus quandam cartam 
confirmationis precarissimi predecessoris nostri Hdwardi nuper 
Regis Anglie quarti eisdem Abbati et Conuentui et successoribus 
suis in forma predicta eis concessam Nos autein literas omnes 
donaciones concessiones confirmaciones et libertates predictas et 
omnia et singula in eisdem cartis contenta rata habentes et grata 
ea pro nobis et heredibus nostris eidem Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi 
de Wiggemore Abbati et Canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus rati- 
ficamus concedimus et confirmamus per presentes prout carte 
predicte racionabiliter testantur licet iidem Abbas et Canonici 
aut predecessores sui predictis donacionibus concessionibus con- 
firmacionibus et libertatibus aut aliis quibuscumque in predictis 
cartis contentis actenus usi non fuerunt Et ulterius de pleniore 
gratia nostra pardonavimus et relaxavimus pro nobis heredibus 
et successoribus nostris eisdem Abbati et Conventui et successo- 
ribus suis omnimodo donaciones alienaciones et perquisiciones 
per ipsos de terris et tenementis de nobis vel progenitoribus 
nostris seu de aliquo alio in capite tentis Aceciam donacio- 
nes alienaciones et perquisiciones ad manum mortuam factos et 
habitos absque licencia nostra necnon omnimodo intrusiones et 
ingressus per ipsos factos in eisdem Quare volumus et conce- 
dimus pro nobis heredibus et successoribus nostris et hac pre- 
senti carta nostra confirmamus prefatis Abbati et Conventui et 
successoribus suis quod ipsi Abbas et Conventus et successores 
sui imperpetuum habeant et teneant omnia terras et tenementa 
dominia feoda et possessiones sua que jam habent vel sint habi- 
turi et in puram et perpetuam elemosinam libere bene et in pace 
cum omnimodis donacionibus libertatibus immunitatibus privi- 
legiis et quietanciis predictis In cuius rei testimonium has lite- 
ras nostras patentes fieri fecimus Datum vicesimo quarto die 
Maii Anno regni nostri primo Nos autem literas cartas dona- 
ciones concessiones et libertates predictas et omnia et singula in 
eisdem contenta rata habentes et grata ea pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris quantum in nobis acceptamus et approbamus ac dilectis 
in Christo nune Abbati Ecclesie Sancti Jacobi de Wiggemore et 
Canonicis ibidem servientibus et eorum successoribus imperpe- 
tuum ratificamus et confirmamus prout carte et litere predicte 
racionabiliter in se testantur In cujus rei &c. Teste Rege apud 
Westmonasterium secundo die Juni. 


Pro dimidio marca soluto in Hanaperio. 


The following extracts from the Taxation of Pope 
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Nicholas shew what were the possessions of the Abbey 
in the thirteenth century. 


HEREFORD DIOC. 


Taxatio Decanatus Leominster. 
Taxatio 


Porcio canonicorum de Wyggemor apud £ s. 
Orleton . : ‘ ; a 
Ecclesia de Burleye : 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 
Ecclesia de Wyggemore cum capella 
Vicarius ejusdem 
Ecclesia de Ailmondestre (Aymestrey) 
cum capella 
Porcio vicarii in eadem . 
Ecclesia de Sobbedon (Shobdon) 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 
Ecclesia de Presthemed (Presteign) cum 
capella . > ; 
Porcio vicarii in eadem . 
Ecclesia de Buton (Byton) 
Ecclesia de Stanton 
Porcio vicarii non valet . 
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Taxatio Decanatus Webbeley. 


Ecclesia de Bredewardin : 2 5B 46 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet . “£0 





ARCHIDIACONATUS SALOP. 
Abbas de Wygemore. 


Habet apud Abbatiam de Wyggemore qua- 

tuor carucatas terre arabilis Item apud 

Sobbedon habet quatuor carucatas terre 

arabilis Item apud Kayham (Cayn- 

ham) et Swytton (Snitton) habet qua- 

tuor carucatas terre arabilis Item ha- 

bet in omnibus maneriis 48 vaccas octo 

jumenta sexcentum et quadraginta bi- 

dentes qui terre et exitus animalium in 

universo taxantur ad . .20 0 0 
Item habet de prato apud Abbatiam pre- 

dictam quod valet per annum a 
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Taxatio 

Et de molendino ibidem preter propriam £ s. 
molturam ‘ ae ae 

Item habet apud Sobbedon de redditu as- 
sise per annum . 22 1 

Et pro marla vendita in eodem manerio 

Et de pastura venali ibidem 

Et de pannagio porcorum ibidem 

Et de molendino ibidem ‘ 

Et de placitis et perquisitis ibidem 

Et de operacionibus custumariis ibidem 

er ann. 

Idem _habet apud Kayham et Swytton 
de redditu ; 

Et de molendino ibidem . 

Et de placitis et perquisitis 

Et de minera carbonum ibidem . 

Idem habet de redditu assise in valle de 
Wyggemore 

Et de molendino de Leyntwardyn ‘ 

Idem habet apud Prestemede dimidium 
carucate terre et valet per annum 

Et de redditu assise ibidem 

Et de molendino ibidem . ‘ 

Et de placitis et perquisitis ibidem ‘ 

Idem habet apud Aylmondestre dimidium 
carucate terre et valet per annum 

Et de redditu assise ibidem , 

Idem habet apud Bredewardin de redditu 
assise . 

Idem habet apud Cheolton (Choulton) et 
Eton de redditu assise cum molendino 
ibidem 

Idem habet apud Kynlet v unam carucatam 
terre et valet per annum , 

Et de redditu assise ibidem 

Idem habet apud Walton de redditu assise 

Et de redditu ibidem pertinente ad ves- 
turam . 

Idem habet apud Nene (Neen Savage) de 
redditu assise cum molendino ibidem . 

Simul cum octo acras terre que tax- 
antur in summa predicta 

Idem habet apud Westwode de redditu 
assise . 

Idem habet apud Momele dimidium vir- 
gate terre que valet per annum 
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Habet apud Rothlinghop unam carucatam 








terre valet per annum 010 0 
Et de redditu assise ibidem 1 6 8 
Et de pratis ibidem cum pastura 0 6 8 
Et de finibus terrarum et perquisitis 06 8 
Et de uno molendino ibidem 010 0 





kisi £3 3 0 
Decima 0 6 2} 


Decanatus de Bureford. 







Ecclesia de Hopton Wafre “ie Abbatis 









de Wyggemore ‘ 068 0 0 
Ecclesia Clebury Mortymer 1000 1 0 
Ecclesia de Momele 5 0 0 9010 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 40 0 
Ecclesia de Nene Solers § 0 @ 6! 





Prior de Rothelinghop (Ratlinghope) que est Cella de Wyggemore. 


‘axatio Decima 

Idem habet apud Billebure de redditu £ Ae 2e = 

assise . 013 4 
Idem _ habet apud Lodelawe Ludlow) de 

redditu . 012 0 
Idem habet apud Colkeshale unam caruca- 

tam terre que valet per annum . 010 0 
Et de prato ibidem quod valet . . 0 4 0 
Item apud La Neuton unam carucatam 

terre que valet per ann. . : 010 0 
Item habet de finibus terrarum per omnia 

maneria sua in omnibus annis 5 0 0 
Et de operacionibus custumariis de Kayn- 

ham et Walton 010 8 
Item habet apud Assiston (Aston) de red- 

dituassise . 03 0 
Item in parochia de Chinguford (Clungun- 

ford) de redditu assise 10 0 
Item habet apud La Boure in Boreford 

(Burford) de redditu . ; 018 0 
Item habet de pannagio porcorum apud 

Leyntwardin . 0 6 8 
Item habet in parochia de Greota (Grete) 

de redditu assise 019 0 
Item habet in villa de Moeles @eoe 

Brace) de redditu assise ; 05 0 

Summa £107 19 04 
Decima . 10 15 114 
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Porcio Abbatis de Wyggemore in eadem £0. “3. "0 


Postea Prior et Conventus de Wygemore 
adquisiverunt istam ecclesiam de. Lyn- 
drugge in proprios usus et constitue- 
rint. vicarium in eadem cujus porcio 


valet annuatim ; : . £ §10 


Ecclesia de Lyndrugge . ; . 13 


Decanatus de Stottesdone. 


Porcio Abbatis de Wygemore in ecclesia 
de Stottesdon ; 
Ecclesia de Cheylmarsh_ (Chelmarsh) oa 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 
Ecclesia de Hugleye (Hughley) 
Ecclesia de Kynlech (Kynlet) . 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 
Ecclesia de Nene Savage ; 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 
Porcio Abbatis de Wygemore in ecclesia 
de Chetynton (Chetton) 


p= 
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Decanatus de Lodelawe. 


Ecclesia de Kayham 
Porcio vicarii in eadem non valet 


ye ©9 


Decanatus de Pontesbury. 


Ecclesia de Molebracy (Meole Brace) . 12 
Porcio vicarii in eadem ; i” 


Decanatus de Clone. 


. 
— 


Ecclesia de Lydebury 

Porcio vicarii in eadem 

Ecclesia de Bokenhull (Buckenell) 

Porcio vicarii non valet 

Ecclesia de Castro bli (Bishop's S 
Castle) 

Porcio vicarii in eadem ‘ 

Ecclesia de Leynchwardyn cum capellis 
de Boryton et Dunton 

Porcio vicarii in eadem 

Porcio vicarii capella de Boryton (Bur- 
rington) non valet , : 

Porcio vicarii de Dounton non valet 

Porcio vicarii de Dounton non valet 

Porcio vicarii de Wygemore in ecclesia 
de Assiston ; ; 
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Decima 
0 34 
6 8 
r ‘4 
0 0 
5 4 
0 0 

13 4 
1 0 
6 8 
4 0 

10 0 
6 8 
9 4 

10 8 

16 0 
9 4 
0 0 
9 4 
0 7 
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PATENT ROLLS, RICHARD III. 


Grant, for Life, to William Stanley, one of the Knights of the King’s 
Body, of the Office of Chief Justice of North Wales. 


Rex omnibus ad quos &c. salutem. Sciatis quod de gratia 
nostra speciali ac pro bono et fideli servicio nobis per dilectum 
et fidelem nostrum Willielmum Stanley militem pro corpore 
nostro ante hec tempora impenso et impendendo constituimus 
ipsum Willielmum Capitalem Justic’ nostrum North Wallie ac 
eidem Willielmo officium Capitalis Justic’ nostri North Wall’ 
damus et concedimus per presentes habendum occupandum et 
exercendum officium illud per se vel per sufficientem deputatum 
suum. durante vité sud percipienda in officio illo vadea feoda et 
regarda eidem officio ab antiquo debita et consueta una cum 
omnibus aliis proficuis avantagiis commoditatibus et emolumen- 
tis dicto officio aliquo modo pertinentibus sive incumbentibus in 
tam amplo modo et forma prout aliquis alius officium predictum 
ante hec tempora habens sive occupans habuit et percepit in et 
pro eodem Lo quod expressa mencio de vero valore annuo offi- 
cii predicti in presentibus minime specificata existat aut aliquo 
statuto actu ordinacione seu provisione incontrarium fact’ non 
obstant’. : 

In cujus &c. Teste Rege apud Exon’ xii die Novembr’ per 
ipsum Regem et de dat’ &c. 

(1 Ric. III, p. 1, m. 24, No, 84.) 


Grant, in Tail Male, to William Stanley of the Castles, Towns, Lord- 
ships, and Manors of Dinasbran, Holt, ete. 


Rex omnibus ad quos &c. salutem. Cum non solum generis 
nobilitas sed et justicie equitas omnes provovent et maxime 
Reges et principes homines de se bene meritos premiis condignis 
afficere sciatis igitur quod ob singulare et fidele servicium quod 
dilectus ligeus noster Willielmus Stanley Miles pro corpore nos- 
tro nobis per antea impendit non solum favendo juri et titulo 
nostro cujus juris et tituli vigore jaa nuper ad coronam hujus 
regni nostri Anglie domino adjuvante pervenimus verum etiam 
reprimendo prodiciones et malicias rebellium et proditorum nos- 
trorum qui infra idem regnum nostrum perfidam jam dudum 
commocionem suscitaverant ac pro bono et fideli servicio nobis 
et heredibus nostris Regibus Anglie per eundem Willielmum et 
heredes suos pro defencione nostra et regni nostri predicti con- 
tra quoscunque proditores inimicos et rebelles quociens futuris 
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temporibus opus erit impendendo de gratia nostra speciali dedi- 
mus et concessimus ac per presentes damus et concedimus. pre- 
fato Willielmo Castrum villam dominium et manerium de Denas- 
brayn Castrum villam et dominium Leonum dominia maneria 
terras et tenementa vocata Hewlyngton Bromfeld Yale Wrex- 
ham Burton Hosseley Ridley Iscoyde Hem Cobham Almer Cob- 
ham Iscoyd Esclusham Eglossecle Ruyabon Abunbury Dynnill’ 
Morton Bedwall Pykhill Sessewick Sonford et Osselston’ in 
Marchia Wallie Com’ Salop’ adjacente ac omnia castra villas do- 
minia maneria mesuagia terras tenementa redditus raglotariam de 
Merford et Hosseley et alias raglotarias officia reversiones servicia 
et hereditamenta quecunque cum suis pertin’ que fuerunt Johan- 
nis nuper Ducis Norff’ et Georgii Nevile Militis seu alterius 
eorum aut alicujus alterius ad usum eorum seu eorum alterius 
in Dinasbrayn villa Leonum Hewlynton Bromfeld Yale Wrex- 
ham Almer Burton Hosseley Ridley Iscoyd Hem Cobham Almer 
Cobham Iscoyd Esclusham Eglossecle Ruyabon Abunbury Dyn- 
nill Morton Bedwall Pykhill Sessewick Sonford et Osseleston’ 
seu alibi in March’ Wallie Com’ Salop’ predict’ adjacent’ habenda 
et tenenda omnia et singula castra dominia maneria terras tene- 
menta et cetera premissa cum omnibus et omnimodis nativis et 
eorum sequelis terris ten’ redditibus serviciis molendinis sectis 
multuris stagnis mineris vivariis turbariis vastiis communiis bos- 
cis subboscis parcis warennis releviis escaetis curiis sectis curie 
vicinetis Franci plegii letis et cum omnibus aliis consuetudinibus 
libertatibus franchesiis commoditatibus raglotariis feriis mercatis 
feodis militum advocacionibus Abbatiarum Prioratum Cantaria- 
rum ecclesiarum capellarum et aliorum beneficiorum ecclesiasti- 
corum quorumcunque eisdem castris dominiis maneriis terris et 
tenementis ac ceteris premissis vel alicui inde parcell’ pertinen- 
tibus sive spectantibus aut inde parcell’ ab antiquo pertinen’ 
sive spectant’ adeo plene et integre prout predicti nuper Dux et 
Georgius vel alique alie persone unquam antea in eisdem vel 
eorum aliquo ante hec tempora habuit vel habuerunt exercuit 
vel exercuerunt occupavit vel occupaverunt seu usus fuit vel 
usi fuerunt quojusmodi prefato Willielmo et heredibus masculis 
de corpore suo exeuntibus de nobis et heredibus nostris per ser- 
vicium unius feodi militis pro omnibus serviciis exaccionibus et 
demandis absque compoto vel aliquo inde nobis vel heredibus 
nostris reddendo vel faciendo et hoc absque fine seu feodo ad 
opus nostrum in hanaperio Cancellarie nostre aliqualiter sol- 
vend’ seu faciend’ Eo quod expresse mencio de vero valore 
annuo seu aliquo alio valore vel certitudine premissorum seu 
eorum alicujus aut de aliis donis vel concessionibus eidem Wil- 
lielmo per nos aut progenitores nostros ante hec tempora factis 
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in presentibus minime facta existit aut aliquo statuto actu ordi- 
nacione vel restriccione in contrarium fact’ edit’ sive ordinat’ vel 
aliqua alia re causa seu materia quecunque obstant’. 

In cujus &c. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium x die De- 
cembr’. 

(2 Ric. ITI, p. 2, m. 23, No. 180.) 


CLERICAL SUBSIDIES. WALES. vs 
Certificate, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, of the Appointment of Collectors 
of a Tenth, of Churches exempt therefrom, etc. 1437(-8), 8 Feb. 


Johannes! permissione divina Assavensis Episcopus Venerabi- 
libus et egregiis viris Domino Thesaurario et Baronibus de Scac- 
cario metuen’ Domini nostri Regis salutem in Domino sempiter- 
nam Breve ejusdem Domini nostri Regis quinto die Februarii 
anno Domini inferius annotato cum reverencia qua decuit rece- 
pimus in hee verba Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie 
et Dominus Hibernie Venerabili in Christo patri J. eadem gra- 
tia Episcopo Assavensi salutem Cum vos ceterique prelati et 
clerus Cantuar’ provincie in ultima Convocatione prelatorum et 
cleri hujusmodi in ecclesia Cath’ Sancti Pauli London’ penul- 
timo die mensis Aprilis ult’ preteriti incepta et usque in octa- 
vum diem mensis Maii de diebus in dies [continu]ata preter et 
ultra medietatem unius integra decime per vos Preelatos et Cle- 
rum [ante]dictum nobis concesse in festo Nativitatis Sancti 
Johannis Baptistes tunc prox’ futuro secundum vim formam et 
effectum concessionis ejusdem medietatis decime solvend’ con- 
cesseritis nobis..,defensionem ecclesize Anglic’ et Regni Angliz 
sub modis formis et exceptionibus infrascriptis unam integram 
decimam de quibuscumque bonis beneficiis et possessionibus 
ecclesiasticis dicte provincie taxatis et decimam solvere consue- 
tis levand’ et solvend’ ad terminos infrascriptos videlicet unam 
medietatem dicte decime solvendam in festo Annunciationis 
Dominice prox’ futuro et alteram medietatem dicta decime in 
festo Annunciationis...tunc prox’ futur’ exceptis a concessione 
levatione et solutione dictze decimz quibuscunque beneficiis 
bonis et possessionibus pauperum religiosorum pauperum moni- 
alium hospitalariorum et aliorum piorum locorum dicts pro- 
vinci necnon beneficiis bonis et possessionibus quorumcunque 
religiosorum et aliarum personarum ecclesiasticarum ubicunque 


1 John Lowe, Provincial of the Austin Friars, nominated by Papal 
provision, August 1432; and consecrated, Nov. 1, by Archhishop 
Chicheley ; translated in 1443 to Rochester, where he died, and was 
buried in that Cathedral in 1467. 
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infra dictam provinciam existencium quorum monasteria priora- 
tus loca bona possessiones seu beneficia per inundationes aqua- 
rum incendia guerras aliosve casus fortuitos seu alias qualiter- 
cunque destructa depauperata vel nimium diminuta existunt ; 
exceptis eciam a concessione levatione et solutione dictz decime 
beneficiis ecclesiasticis dictee provincie quibuscunque que ob 
sui exilitatem inoff[iciata] existunt ; illis eciam beneticiis eccle- 
siasticis curatis taxatis et ad decimam, solvere consuetis non ap- 
propriatis dumtaxat quorum verus valor annuus modernis tem- 
poribus infra summam duodecim marcarum existit seu annuatim 
ad summam duodecim marcarum se extendit et non ultra in 
quibus ipsorum beneficiorum Rectores Vicarii aut alii quocun- 
que nomine censeantur curati residenciam faciunt personalem 
vel alias si ab eisdem absentes fuerint in aliqua Universitatum 
dicti Regni nostri sufficienter licentiati effectualiter insistant 
studio literarum de quibus beneficiis bonis et possessionibus om- 
nibus et singulis preedictis ut preemittitur exceptis locorum ordi- 
narii dicts provincie quatenus ipsos concernit...in Scaccario 
nostro certificaverint quorum literis certificatoriis in ea parte 
faciendis stetur omnino et fides plenaria adhibeatur sic quod 
nec ipsi ordinarii nec loca bona possessiones aut beneficia hujus- 
modi excepta vel persone ipsa occupantes aut collectores dicte 
decime aut alicuius partis ejusdem per brevia nostra vel alio 
quovis modo vel colore quesito ea occasione contra formam cer- 
titicatoriorum ordinariorum hujusmodi vexentur vel graventur 
vexetur vel gravetur aliquis eorundem exceptis eciam a conces- 
sione levatione et solutione dicte decime et cujuslibet partis 
ejusdem beneficiis bonis et possessionibus Rectorum Vicariorum 
et aliorum virornm ecclesiasticorum beneficiatorum dictz pro- 
vinci quorumcunque qui post diem presentis concessionis de 
raptu mulierum seu quacunque felonia indictati fuerint ac eciam 
eorum quos deinceps usque ad annum ultime solutionis dictze 
decime fiend’ de raptu mulierum vel felonia indictari contigerit 
sic tamen si indictatorum ac indictandorum hujusmodi ordinarii 
de ipsorum vel eorum alicujus conversatione honesta et bone 
opinionis fama preesertim super articulo super quo indictati fue- 
rint vel eorum aliquis indictatus fuerit per literas suas testimo- 
niales gratis in ea parte concedendas nos in Scaccario nostro et 
dictze decime vel alicujus partis ejusdem Collectores certificave- 
rint citra terminos seu terminum limitatos seu limitatum ad 
solutionem dicteze decime vel alicujus partis ejusdem quorum 
literis certificatoriis in ea parte stetur omnino sic quod a Recto- 
ribus Vicariis ac aliis beneficiatis hujusmodi sic indictatis vel 
indictandis et sic certificatis nihil de dicta decima vel aliqua 
parte ejusdem quovis modo levetur aut ab eis vel eorum aliquo 
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quicquam virtute presentis concessionis quomodolibet exigatur 
Proviso nihilominus et excepto quod nulle persone ecclesias- 
tice pro bonis beneficiis et possessionibus eorumve fructibus et 
proventibus pro et de quibus dicta decima solvi debeat nec ipsa- 
rum personarum ecclesiasticarum firmarii pro bonis. beneficiis et 
possessionibus vel eorum fructibus aut proventibus hujusmodi 
sibi ad firmam dimissis pro eisdem cum laicis ad quintam deci- 
main vel aliquam aliam contributionem vel impositionem per 
viros seculares factam vel faciendam aut ad aliquam partem 
ejusdem solvere teneantur seu quomodolibet artentur vel vexen- 
tur teneatur vexetur vel artetur aliquis eorundem quod si secus 
attemptatum fuerit tunc hujusmodi persone ecclesiastice et ea- 
rum firmarii a solutione dictee decime et cujuslibet partis ejus- 
dem excusentur et ad eam quicquam solvere teneantur et quod 
super hoc ad eorum exonerationem habeant brevia nostra de 
Scaccario nostro absque difficultate aliqua tociens quociens in- 
stare voluerint et eisdem necessarium fuerit seu quomodolibet 
oportunum Proviso insuper et excepto quod in eventum quo 
aliquis Collector ad levandum dictam decimam seu aliquam par- 
tem ejusdem deputandus nos in Scaccario nostro certificet per 
fidem et juramentum suum quod ipse predictam decimam seu 
aliquam partem ejusdem de Prioratibus alienigenarum. aut aliis 
possessionibus bonis seu beneficiis dictze provincize quibuscun- 
que superius non exceptis in quarumcunque personarum mani- 
bus cujuscunque status sexus aut conditionis fuerint eciamsi in 
manibus nostris vel Regine existant vel existere contigerint 
tempore presentis concessionis et ante ultimam solutionem ejus- 
dem levare non possit aut quomodolibet impeditus fuerit quod 
Collector ipse a collectione dict decime ejusve partis de bonis 
beneficiis et possessionibus talibus totaliter exoneretur et in 
Scaccario nostro penitus acquietetur et levacio ac percepcio 
hujusmodi ad nos et ministros nostros extunc pertineat et Col- 
lector hujusmodi quicunque fuerit in ea parte omnino sit quie- 
tus Proviso insuper et excepto quod nos pro spiritualibus et 
temporalibus ecclesiarum Cathedralium et aliarum Conventua- 
liam regularium vel aliarum ecclesiarum quarumcunque in ma- 
nibus nostris seu firmariorum ac deputatorum nostrorum tem- 
pore collectionis et solutionis dicte decime fortassis existentibus 
collectoribus eisdem satisfaciemus vel alias eosdem in Scaccario 
nostro exonerabimus et acquietabimus exonerarive et acquietari 
faciemus totaliter sine mora et quod nullus successor in eisdem 
Cath’ Conventualibus regularibus seu aliis ecclesiis supradictis 
ad solutionem dict decime oneretur aut pro eadem quovismodo 
inquietetur Vobis mandamus quod aliquos viros fidedignos de 
Clero vestree dicecesis pro quibus respondere volueritis ad dictam 
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decimam ad festa predicta solvendam in eadem dicecesi vestra 
juxta formam concessionis predictee levandam et colligendam 
prout moris est assignari et deputari faciatis ita quod nobis de 
eadem decima ad eadem festa in forma predicta respondeatur 
Thesaurarium et Barones de Scaccario nostro de nominibus illo- 
rum quos ad hoc deputaveritis circa Octavas Purificationis beata 
Marie prox’ futur’ ad ultimum distincte et aperte certificantes 
Et hoc sicut nos et honorem nostrum diligatis nullatenus omit- 
tatis Teste me ipso apud Westm’ xx’o die Decembris anno 
regni nostri sextodecimo Cujusquidem brevis auctoritate dilec- 
tos nobis in Christo Abbatem Mon’ de Basyngwerk ordinis Cis- 
terciencis nostre dicecesis in Decanat[ibus de] Ros et Rywoniac 
Tegingell Dynmaill’ Penllyn et Edeirmon Maelor Hoop Yale et 
Stradalvy et Abbatem Mon’ de Stratamarcella eorundem ordinis 
et diceceseos in Decanatibus de Pola Mechen Moghnaunt Caer- 
eymon Kedwyn Mowdwy et Keveylioc Marchia Nunheudwy et 
Kynlleyth’ Collectores deputavimus ad levandum colligendum 
et recipiendum dictam integram decimam dicto Domino nostro 
Regi ut premittitur concessam de omnibus et singulis beneficiis 
bonis et possessionibus ecclesiasticis dictorum Decanatuum tax- 
atis et ad decimam solvere consuetis quorum nomina in cedula 
huic certificatorio nostro annexa continentur Paupercula vero 
ecclesia nostra Cathedralis Assavensi que cum Palacio et tri- 
bus Maneriis in diversis nostree dicecesis partibus situatis tene- 
mentis bonis ac domibus suis cum choro campanili et toto cor- 
pore ejusdem ecclesiz tempore guerre totaliter fuit combusta ac 
omnibus libris calicibus vestimentis et aliis suis ornamentis qui- 
buscunque funditus spoliata et necdum hodie reeedificata necnon 
Rectoriis ecclesiarum de Llangollen Wrixham et Rywabon nos- 
tree diceceseos Monasterio de Vallecrucis ordinis Cisterciensis 
appropriatis quarum Rector ......... Ricardus Abbas ejusdem 
Monasterii ac ecclesia de Llandrinno ejusdem nostre diceceseos 
cujus Rector M. Lodowycus Byford post diem concessionis pre- 
dictze decime per eorum emulos de et super certis feloniis indic- 
tati fuerunt de quorum conversatione honesta et bone opinionis 
fama et presertim super premissis articulis vobis et omnibus 
quorum interest veritati testimonium perhibemus per presentes 
cujus indictamenti pretextu dictus Ricardus Abbas ...... ergas- 
tulo jam diu detinetur omnibusque aliis et singulis beneficiis 
bonis et possessionibus ecclesiasticis nostra diceceseos quorum 
nomina in dicta cedula minime inseruntur que per expoliatio- 
nes et incendia dicto tempore guerre destructa et nimium dimi- 
nut fuerunt in tantum quod nonnulla beneficia in dicecesi nos- 
tra his diebus remanent inofficiata quorum verus valor annuus 
ad summam duodecim marcarum nullatenus se extendit et in 
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quibus Rectores et Vicarii ac possessores eorundem residentiam 
faciunt in presenti actualiter personalem a solutione dicte inte- 
gree decime juxta vim formam et effectum exempcionum in 
dicto Brevi regio expressis omnino exceptis ac eosdem Collecto- 
res sic per nos ut preemittitur deputatos ad fideliter responden- 
dum dicto Domino nostro Regi in Scaccario suo apud Westm’ 
coram vobis de dicta integra decima in terminis sive festis in 
dicto Brevi regio specificatis prout utrunque eorum concernit in 
hac parte in omnibus et per omnia oneravimus prout tenor et 
effectus ejusdem Brevis exigit et requirit Que omnia et singula 
vestris reverenciis notificamus et certificamus per presentes 
sigillo nostro sigillatas Datum in Manerio nostro de Alltmelyd 
vilj’o die Februarii Anno Domini millesimo cccc’mo tricesimo 
septimo et nostre consecrationis anno quinto. 

[Zn dorso.] Hance certificationem liberavit hic Venerabilis in 
Christo pater Episcopus Assavensis xviij die Februarii anno xvj 
Regis H. sexti per manus Fratris Willelmi Russell’. 


[The schedule annexed to this certificate is very much de- 
faced. Only a few names of the rectories and churches are 
visible. ] 


Certificate of Richard: Bishop of St. Asaph, with a Schedule annexed, 
shewing the Names of Benefices from which alone the Subsidy was 
to be exacted in the Diocese of St. Asaph. 1478(-9), 18 Hdw. IV. 


Honorabilibus et circumspectis viris Dominis Thesaurario et 
Baronibus de Scaccario Domini nostri Regis Ricardus permissi- 
one divina Assavensis Episcopus salutem in Domino sempiter- 
nam. Breve ejusdem Domini nostri Regis ad deputandum col- 
lectores unius integra decime in dicecesi nostra per prelatos et 
clerum Cantuariensis provincie in Convocatione prelatorum et 
cleri hujusmodi in ecclesia cathedrali Sancti Pauli London’ de- 
cimo die mensis Aprilis ultimo preterito inchoata et usque ad 
et in septimum diem mensis Maii ex tunc proximo sequentem 
de diebus in dies continuata et extunc usque ad et in vicesimum 
quintum diem ejusdem mensis Maii prorogata et ab illo die 
usque ad et in vicesimum sextum diem mensis Junii tunc prox- 
imo sequentem de diebus in dies continuata et congregata con- 
cesse ; queequidem integra decima solvenda est ad terminos 
infrascriptos, videlicet unam medietatem dicte integre decime 
in festo Purificationis beate Marie Virginis proximo futuro, et 
aliam medietatem dictee integrase decimee ad idem festum Purifi- 


1 Richard Redman, 8.T.P., Abbot of Shapp in Westmoreland, 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph, Oct. 18, 1471; translated to Exe- 
ter, 1495. 
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cationis beatz Maric Virginis quod erit in anno Domini mille- 
simo quadringentesimo septuagesimo nono; cum ea qua decuit 
reverencia nuper recipimus, ipsiusque brevis integrum tenorem 
causa brevitatis hic inserere omittimus. Cujus brevis virtute et 
auctoritate ad levandum et colligendum dictam integram deci- 
mam in dicta nostra dicecesi de omnibus et singulis beneficiis 
ecclesiasticis Decanatuum subscriptorum, quorum beneficiorum 
nomina in scedula huic nostro certificatorio annexa continentur 
et non de aliis videlicet Abbatem et Conventum de Conwey ordi- 
nis Cisterciensis, in Decanatibus Edernyawn, Penllyn, Ros, et 
Revoneauc, Abbatem et Conventum Monasterii de Basyngwerk 
ejusdem ordinis Cisterciensis, in Decanatibus de Ial & Strat- 
alwen Englefelde, Abbatem et Conventum de Valle Crucis pre- 
dicti ordinis Cisterciensis in Decanatibus de Marchia Mahelaur 
et Mochnante, ac Abbatem et Conventum de Strata Marcella 
ejusdem ordinis Cisterciensis in Decanatibus de Pola Kedewyn 
Kereynon & Mecheyn, Collectores deputamus et assignamus. 
Paupercula vero nostra Ecclesia Cathedralis Assavensis, que 
cum Palacio et tribus suis maneriis in diversis nostre diceceseos 
partibus constitutis tenementis bonis beneficiis et possessionibus 
ecclesiasticis cum choro et campanili et toto corpore ejusdem ec- 
clesiee tempore guerree per incendia et guerras totaliter fuit com- 
busta ac omnibus libris calicibus et aliis suis vestimentis funditus 
spoliata et nondum resedificata, ideo a concessione, levatione et 
solutione dictee integre decimee et cujuslibet partis ejusdem 
merito ac vice et juxta formam concessionis dictz decime, exci- 
pienda et excusanda est. Exceptis etiam a concessione, leva- 
tione, et solutione dictz integree decime quibuscumque bonis, 
beneficiis, et possessionibus ecclesiasticis dictz nostra diceceseos, 
quorum nomina in scedula huic nostro certificatorio minime in- 
seruntur ; que quidem bona, beneficia, et possessiones omnia et 
singula tempore guerre per incendia, guerras, et alios casus 
fortuitos distructa, depauperata, et diminuta existunt in tantum 
quod nonnulla beneficia in dicta dicecesi nostra hiis diebus re- 
manent inofficiata. Mandavimus enim collectoribus predictis et 
eorum cuilibet quatinus de dicta integra decima in singulis de- 
canatibus ut preefertur limitata et prout ipsos et eorum quemli- 
bet concernit secundum nostram assignationem et deputationem 
preefato Domino nostro Regi ad terminos in dicto brevi specifi- 
catos debite respondeant et quilibet eorum respondeat. Que 
omnia et singula vestris Reverenciis certificamus per preesentes. 
In quorum omnium et singulorum fidem et testimonium sigillum 
nostrum presentibus est appensum. Datum apud Sanctum 
Assaph’ xviij’o die -mensis Januarii anno Domini millesimo quad- 
ringentesimo septuagesimo octavo, et nostree conseerationis anno 
septimo. 
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[Zn dorso.|—Hane certificationem? liberavit hic infrascriptus 
Episcopus per manus Ricardi Hysham xxviij’o Januarii. 
[On a separate piece of parchment, sewn to the preceding :|— 


In Onere Abbatis de Conwey. 


Decanatus Edermyawn. 


Ecclesia de Landyrhille 
Ecclesia de Corvaen cum portione Kenewert dd’ 


” Decanatus de Penllyn. 
Ecclesia de Llanwaur 


Decanatus de Ros et Renoveauc. 


Ecclesia de Eglewys Vach 
Ecclesia de Eglewys Ros 
Rectoria de Dynerth 
Ecclesia de Henlan 
Ecclesia de Laundid 


In Onere Abbatis de Basyngwerk. 


Decanatus de Ial et Stratalwen. 


Ecclesia de Monte Alto 
Vicaria ejusdem 


Decanatus de Englefelde. 


Ecclesia de Lanewrgan . 
Ecclesia de Chewytforde 
Ecclesia de Kelkyn 

Vicaria ejusdem 

Vicaria in ecclesia de Abergelew 
Ecclesia de Skevyauc 


In Onere Abbatis de Walle Crucis. 


Decanatus de Marchia. 
Ecclesia de Oswaldster’ . 
Vicaria ejusdem 
Ecclesia de Thwytinton 
Ecclesia de Swlatwn 
Ecclesia de Lanemeneyth 


Decanatus de Mahelawr. 
Rectoria de Grefford 
Decanatus de Mochnante. 
Ecclesia de Rauradader cum suis capellis, scili- 
cet, Wangedwyn et Lanarmabern : 


1 Or certificatorium. 


xlijs. _iiijd. 
XXVijs. Viiijd. 


Xxliljs. 


Xxvjs. 
XXS. 

xlvijs. 
XXxvjs. 
XXxvVjs. 


xliiijs. viijd. 
XXs. 
xilijs. 
viijs. ij. 
XXxs, 
viijs. —viijd. 


iiij mark 
xvijs. —_iiijd. 
xxilijs. 

xiljs. _iiijd. 
xliijs.  viljd. 


xlviijs. 
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In Onere Abbatis de Stratamarcella. 


Decanatus de Pola. 








Ecclesia de Pola ‘ ; ; . xvijs. — iiijd. 

Ecclesia de Kegydya_ . , . Xxxiijs. ilijd. 

Ecclesia de Landrimeaw : ‘ . Xviljs. 
Decanatus de Kedewyn. 

Ecclesia de Aberyew . , ‘ - XXvjs.  viijd. 

Vicaria ejusdem . ‘ .  xilijs. 

Ecclesia de Landissullia . . . xiijs. ij. 
Decanatus de Kereynon. 

Ecclesia de Lanwer . : ; . Xxiiijs. 
Ecclesia de Castell’ : ; ; . xiijs. — iiijd. 
Decanatus de Mecheyn. 

Ecclesia de Meynott cum suis portionibus - 
Ecclesia de Lansanfrayte ‘ ‘ .  Xvjs. 
Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 





WELSH STOCK. 


Sir,—Can any of our members give us some information as re- 
gards the history of this particular Stock, which in the March returns 
of 1745, as on other occasions, is placed at the bottom of the list, and 
marked “No price’? This may mean that the holders would not 
sell, or that there was no demand. In the same list Southsea Stock 
is quoted at 1074, the 3 per Cent. Consols. at 89 ; other Stocks are 
mentioned ; last of all, “ Welsh Stock, no price.’ When did it come 
into existence ? Or when did it cease? And why called Welsh ? 
Any information on these points will be very acceptable to an In- 
QUIRER. 





WELSH POOL. 


S1r,—On August 11, 1758, while the Court of Great Sessions or 
Assizes was sitting in the hall over the Market Place, an alarm was 
spread that the floor was giving way, which occasioned so great a 
crowding at the door and stairs that some of the common people 
were trampled to death, and many others bruised. The above is a 
statement in the Annual Register of that year. In Lewis’ Top. Dict. 
it is stated that in 1824 the building had been enlarged from 62 to 
102 feet, for the accommodation of an Eisteddfod ; but no allusion 
is made to this unfortunate accident. Since 1824, and previous to 
the first Meeting of the Association in Welshpool in 1856, other 
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alterations, at least of the interior of the hall, were made. But was 
the building of 1758 that which was enlarged in 1824? And if so, 
what was its date P A MemsBer. 





BANGOR DIOCESE. 


Sir,—If Collier is correct, the spoliation of the episcopal estates 
of Bangor must have been carried on to a serious extent. Whether 
from this cause the Bishop drew a large portion of his income from 
the rectorial tithes in his diocese is not certain, although it is un- 
happily too certain that what was intended for the endowment of 
the parish church has been, and still is, devoted to other purposes. 
Before the reign of Henry VII, on account of the disputes between 
the two races, the Bangor bishops seldom resided ; but on Bishop 
Dean (who died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1507) coming into 
residence, he had fierce contests with the rich laity who had laid 
their hands on many of the episcopal estates ; but the Bishop, a man 
of courage, claimed and obtained his right. Among others was a 
small island in the north of Anglesey, possession of which was 
refused. On this the good Bishop proceeded with a small body of 
men, and ejected the holders by force. Iam not well acquainted 
with that part of Anglesey, and do not know what island it could 
have been, unless it were the Holy Island, now artificially joined to 
the mainland. Probably one of the learned Local Secretaries of 
Anglesey can inform your humble servant, W. W. L. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Programme of the Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, to be held at Llanrwst on Monday, July 31st, and four 
following days, under the presidency of H. R. Sanpsacu, Esq., of 
Hafodunos : 

Monday, July 31st.—Meeting of General Committee at 8.15 p.m. 
Public meeting at 9 p.m. Inaugural address by the President. 

Tuesday, August 1st.—Tynycoed Cromlech, Maesgarnedd, the 
Levelinus Stone, and the Gravestone of Brochmael at Pentrevoelas ; 
effigies and brasses in Yspytty Evan Church; Plas Iolyn; Gilar. 
Public meeting at 8.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, Aug.2.—Inscribed Stone at Gwytherin ; Rhosydomen ; 
Llansannan ; Tumulus, etc., at Llangerniew ; Maenan. 

Thursday, Aug. 3rd.—Llanrwst Church; Effigy in Bettwsycoed 
Church ; the Oria, Carausius, and Cantiorus Stones at Penmachno ; 
Dolwyddelan Church and Castle; Sarn Helen. Public meeting. 

Friday, Aug. 4th.—Gwydir Castle; Talycefn; Caerhun (Cono- 
vium); old Road at Y Ro; Pencaer Helen; Llanbedr Church ; 
Dolgarrog. Meeting for Members only at 8.30 p.m. 

Saturday, Aug. 5th.—Llanrhwchwyn, Trefriw, and Crafnant. 

The principal hotels are The Eagles and Victoria. For tickets and 
information respecting lodgings, application should be made to 
Mr. C. I. Hutchins, Victoria Hotel. 






























